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AN 
ANTIQUARIAN ROMANCE, 


ENDEAVOURING 


TO MARK’A LINE, 
BY WHICH 
THE MOST ANCIENT PEOPLE, 
Ἃ ND 
THE PROCESSIONS OF THE EARLIEST 
INHABITANCY OF EUROPE, 


MAY BE INVESTIGATED. 


SOME REMARKS ON 


Με. WHITAKER’S CRITICISMS 
ANNEXED. 
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By GOVERNOR, POWNALL. 
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“]-y-a peu de fables, qui ne foient congues dans la 


vérité méme: comme il-y-a peu de verités anciennes, . 


que la fable n’ait taché d’infecter et de corrompre. 
Chorier, Hift. de Dauphine.” 
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Ir may feem ftrange, after ha- 
ving publifhed a treatife on the 
ufe of Antiquarian learning, mark- 
ing the line, in which it ought to 
be purfued, as a commentary to 
bifory, that the firft ufe I fhould 
make of it is the writing and pub- 
lifhing a Romance. 


What is now publifhed was 
written and finifhed eleven years 
ago, as a fecond part to what I 

a3 then 
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then publithed in 1782. I an- 
nexed, at the end of that publica- 
tion, an analyfis of the contents of 
this; as a fort of fyllabus that has | 
not been without its ufe. 


Some ingenious things have 
been written concerning the Picts 
and Celts, and publifhed fince that 
period. When the learned Anti- 
quary compares thofe things with 
the analyfis here referred to, as 
publifhed fo long ago, and with 
the treatife itfelf now publithed, 
he will fee that they do not, in 
. the leaft, interfere with thofe mat- 
ters of literature, or thofe points 
of information, which this trea- 
tife contains ; and whence it 
may affume any merit of origin- 


ality. 


The title of Romance need not 
fiagger the reader's faith; for, all 


hiftory 


PREFACE. vii 
__hiftory might equally have the 


fame title given to it, in thofe 
parts, where it affumes to go back 
to, and to ftate, the origin and 
firft ages of nations. 


I have faid, in the firft part, 
that the difperfed and broken 
fragments of any ruined pieces of 
architecture may be fo put toge- 
ther, by a perfon {killed in the 
{cience, as to reftore the building 
in fome degree to its original 
form ; and, even where many parts 
are loft, yet fo as to afcertain what 
the building was. As of archi- 
tecture, fo in hiftory ; for,the na- 
ture of men has its proportions 
and orders. I believe that the 
fact coincides with this pofition in 
mott hiftories now extant, Grecian, 
Roman, and Barbarian. ‘They are 
a patch-work of {fcattered frag- 
ments of facts, put together ac- 
73 a 4 cording 
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cording to thefe proportions and 
or | 


This Romance, therefore, found- 
ed in what are commonly confi- 
dered as facts; conducted in its 
edifice according to the order of 
the human being, in its procef- 
fions and actions; compofed, as 
\. to its parts, of fragments and rem- 
nants of a fyftem, which orice had 
actual exiftence, but of which the 
fragments now lie fcattered and 
neglected, partly buried in obli- 
vion,xand partly fmothered and 
over-grown with the weeds οἵ fa- — 
ble, is, to all intents, ufe, and appli- 
cation, of the antient hiftory of peo- 
ple and nations, equally hiftory ; 
and ftands on the fame ground 
and level with what the Greeks 
have written, as hiftory, of the 
origin of nations; of the Medes, 
Perfians, Affyrians, Atgyptians, and 

of 
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τ ofthemfelves: on the fame ground 


and level with what the Romans 
have written of their ‘Trojan ori- 
gin, of the origin of the Cartha- 
genians, and the nations. which 
they became acquainted with by 
their wars: on the fame ground 
and level with the fables which 
the ‘Northern European nations 
have adopted, as their origin, from 
Trojans, Phoenicians, and Perfians. 


It is equally as good hiftory as 
thefe, this difference only ex- 
cepted, that it doth not demand 
the readers belief, but profeffeth 
itfelf to be a Romance. In this 
fhape, however, it may not be 
without its ufe. Some mer will 
pick out truths from a Romance, 
or at leaft from what is fo called, 
rather than from hiftory. Thofe 
facts, which are offered to them . 
as hiftory, they will difpute and 

3 reject ; 
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reject; whereas truths, which 
come forward veiled in the fable 
of Romance, will, whilft they in- 
dulge the flattering pride of un- 
veiling them, fteal upon their be- 
lief. Truths which he thus con- 
cealed from the common eye, lie 
like the rough ore in the mine, 
which the ftudent, by an exertion 
of his ingenuity, can elicit, refine, 
and bring to light, on the face 
of the learned world, as bullion, 
the fruits of his own difcovery. 


ἴῃ reading thofe narratives which 
protefs to be hiftory, the reader is 
ealled upon to proceed with fuf- 
picious caution; to have conftant 
and repeated reference to what he 
knows, or cught to know, of fuch 
matters and things as are fuppofed 
to be.decided facts; to what is, 
and. what is not, m the actual 
: | courfe | 
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courfe of nature, and of man’s be- 
ing; in fhort, fo to read as almoft 
to deftroy all pleafure in reading. 
If he doth not ftudy hiftory in this 
manner, he may as well, /axa cer- 
vice, read a Romance: and this 
Romance, to fuch readers, will be 
full as good as hiftory. 


In this treatife the facts are col- 
. lected; are brought into approx- 
imation ; and, by a kind of expe- 
riment, endeavoured to be fitted 
in a certain order and combination 
with each other. The Romance 
is only the bead-roll on which they 
are ftrung. 


_ If the critic is difpofed to give 
credit to the narrative, he will re-: 
ceive the more amufement in the 
reading, as the author did in the 
writing, when and where he pur- 
fuaded himfelf to believe rt. If 

he 
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he is not fo difpofed, and with- 
holds not only his credit from the 
narrative, but his approbation from 
the literature, which is made the 
foundation of it; and willnot ad- 
‘mit the facts, que neque confirmare 
argumentis nec repellere in anima’ et*, 
I fhall not difpute the point with 


him: I fhall enter into no contro=_ 
verfy about it, nor any defence 


of it, conjecture in multis locum de- 
derimius, in aliis nobis ipfis vix fatif= 
fecertimus, conatum in medio relinquen= 
tes, quo mellora et certiora docenti= 
bus fuus quoque effet bonos et glriat. 
The very bringing the facts toge- 
ther, in this manner, may fuggeft 
to his fuperior ingenuity fome 
better manner of treating them, 


which may be intirely his own.. 
He may thus have all the credit, | 


which the writer of this, in all 


* Tacitus. ++ Olaus Wormius. 


4 i hu- 
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humility, is willing to concede to 
him: for thus the purpofes of 
knowledge may be truely ferved, 
whoever has the credit of the 
learning. 


To be ferious, I am really of 
opinion that if the ftudy of anti- 
quities, in ‘thefe parts refpecting 
the origin and firft ages of nations, 
be purfued in this line of experi- 
mental inductive theorems, which 
do not pretend to have found out 
truth, but are only fearching their 
way to it; learning would become 
more pr eae of real know- 
ledge. 


I fhall finifh this preface with 
the opinion of Monf. Chorier, as, 
at the fame time that it exprefles, 
better than I can do, the fenti- 
ment, it confirms it with his au- 
eas "Tt eft certain, qu’ il-y-a 
7 peu 
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peu de fables, qui ne foient con- 
cues dans la vcrité méme; comme 
il-y-a peu de vérit¢s anciennes, 
que Ja fable n’ait taché dinfecter 
et de corrompre.” 


Everton-Hovuse, 


Nov. 43/1793. 
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_ 8vo, Cadell. 
Three Memorials. 1. addreffed to the Sove- 
reigns of Europe. 2. to the Sovereign of 
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America. Cadell. 
Topographical Defcription of the Middle Co- 
lonies in North America; with a Map. Folio. 
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Treatife on the Study of Antiquities. ὅγο. 
Dodfley. 
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The Rights, Interefts, and Duty of Govern- 
ment, as concerned in the Affairs of the Eaft 
Indies. 8vo. Almon, 1781. 

Treatife on the hoftile Rivalfhips between the 
Manufaéturer and Landworker, with a more 
{pecial View to the Conteft between the 
Woolen Manufacturers and Wool Growers. 
8vo. Debrett, 1787. 

Hydraulic and Nautical Obfervations on the 
Currents in the Atlantic Ocean; with a Map. 
Notes by Dr. Franklin. 4to. Rob. Sayer. 

Memoir, entitled, Drainage and Navigation but 
one united Work: and an Outfall to deep 
Water the firft and neceffary Step to it. 
Svo. Almon, 1777. 

Notices and Defcriptions of Antiquities in the 
Provincia Romana of Gaul, &c. with an 

_ Appendix defcribing the Roman Baths and 

Therma difcovered in 1787 at Badenweiler. 
4to. Nichols, 1787. 


ANTIQUARIAN ROMANCE, 


UR obfervations on the ftudy of An- 
tiquities, as a commentary to hif- 

tory, now pafs from that period (of which 
Antient Hiftory, as it is called, gives the 
narrative) to a fucceeding period, wherein 
a new race of men* coming up from the 
remote /eas, and forth from the forefs, in- 
vaded the cu/tured world, and deftroyed its 


civilization, 


The fpirit and charadter of thefe two 
periods were as different as the race of 
men who compofed the inhabitancy of 
them. The former were a race of land- 


* Forme hominum inufitatee T. Livius ? 

Animi Ferarum, corpora plufquam humana. 
L. Florus, Lib. 2. cap. 4. 
Jornandus, Libs 1. § 21. 


B workers, 
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workers, having permanent {fettlements, 
and, by the procefs of community, orga- 
nizing into civd fociety. ‘The latter, in 
the firft ftages of their inhabitancy, occu- 
pied the earth in its original uncultured 
{tate : were rovers in the forefts, and on 
the feas: had no community bat in their 
family or Ποιά : knew no fociety but that 
of their hunting or predatory parties: ac- 
knowledged no government or command 
but what arofe of courfe out of the ne- 
ceffity of concentered operation, and unity 
of action, in thefe excurfions. The 
forming of civil polity, and the giving of 
expanfion to civil /mperium, as terr‘torial 
dominions were from time to time extended, 
was the {pitit of the firft period : war was 
only the means, or rather the inftrument, 
of thofe efforts to that end. A direct 
{pirit. of war, a deftroying fpint, fuch as 
actuates beafts of prey, was the {pirit of 
the people, who, at the commencement 
of the fecond peried, oversrau the then 
cultured and civilized world, and over- 
whelmed, as with a deluge, all eftablifh- 
ments of ancient polity. Any organized 
idea of government, other than that of 
the order, difcipline, and condud, of their 
armies, entered not into their fyftem. 
Thete people had no idea of crvid govern- 
ment as necediarily co-extenfive with the 

prado- 
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predominant military ΤΡ ΟΥΙΜ21.;. no idea 
of Sovereignty, but as the external exertion 
of force of arms, always held paramount, 
over the {ubordiaate command of civil po- 
lity : and occafionally exerted, either in 
aid, or in reftraint and repreffion of it, as 
the cafe refpecting the fupreme fovereign 
military power required. * They con- 
fidered all civil polity as mere fubordinate 
arrangement and interior ceconomy in a fa= 
mily or tribe, which the community could 
beft fettle for itfelf; and under which it 
would be beft anfwerable to the fovereign 
power: of what form this polity was, or 
how adminiftered, was matter of indiffe- 
rence to thefe military fovereigns, fo long as 
the government, remaining fubordimate, pre- 
ferved the lands iu a itate capable of an{wer- 
ing the fupplies demanded of them; fo long 
as they preferved the lives and limbs of the 
individual fubjects as depédts of effective 
recruits to the army. Under this idea, 
and with this view only, did the fovereign 
{uperintend + and make inquifition into 


* In pace nullus communis eft magiitratus, fed princi- 
pes regionum atque pagorum inter fuos jus dicunt et con- 
troverlias minuunt. 


Cefar de Bell. Gall. 1ib.6, 623, 


τ Ifthe Antiquarian Lawyer inquires into this marter, 
he will ia this fact find the origin of {ome of the firit prine 
ciples of our own law, 
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{τ ἢ 
the ftate of the government, the property, 
and the lives of the individuals. 


The facts of the hiftory of this univer- 
fal deluge of Barbarians, as they are ftyled, 
the operations of this general revolution 
in the affairs of man, are generally or in- 
cidentally told by the Greek and Roman 
writers: but the fources and the firft 
ceurfes of thefe people who were the ac- 
tors in it, lying beyond the A:foric horizon; 
the few notices, which are left refpectin 
them, -being long prior to all chronologie 
canon; and the caufes of their abundant 
population not coming within the {cope 
of the philofophy of thefe Greek and La- 
tin writers 3 this very important and in- 
terefting event has been generally viewed 
with that wonder and aftonifhment, which 
{truck the civilized world on the firft ir- 
ruption of thefe peopie: and men in ge- 
neral: have rather fat down under this firft 
impreflion continued, than exerted their 
faculties in the inveftigation of remote 
caufes and their operation. 


The really philofophic antiquary will 
not view the irruptions of thefe multitudes 
of people, as though they dropt from the 

} 


clouds like a blight of infects, mere {warms 
of devourers ; as though they fpran 


σ 
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of the earth—feges clypiata virorum. He 
will not look upon their incurfions, as if, 
like birds of paffage, they flew through 
the air. He will confider and examine 
their capacity of moving in a body; and 
their ceconomy in fupporting that body. 
He will not be content in ranking thefe. 
people as mere lavages ; s and in refolving 
all their operations into mere brutal force. 
When he inquires, he will find amongtt 
them military training and difcipline, and 
a military imperium formed: he will ob- 
ferve, in their motions, a regulated fyftem 
of march and encampment; a perfectly 
affured eftablifhment of fupply in provi- 
fions, forage, and ammunition ; with ade- 
quate carriage for the whole. He will fee, 
at the head of thefe, leaders of fpirit and 
firength of mind, equal to the holding 
their ferocious officers and foldiers in fub- 
ordination ; and to the maintaining their 
command: he will find them habile in 
reafoning experience 3 and equal to the 
conducting of this their command to its 
point of fervice, in all circumftances, and 
in every duty of generalfhin; and finally, 
he will find them equal to meet in the 


field the firft and beft generals of the civi- 
lized werld. 


He that fees thefe things in this light, 
will not be content with a fuperficial view : 
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the philofophic antiquary will collect, in 
the due fpirit of cvaltiaar oe all the facts 
and fragments of a as they lie feat- 
tered amidft the mafs of hiftoric ruins; 
and as they lie buried, and overgrown by 
the weeds of fable: He will, as a philofo- 
pher, analyfe the principles of the human 
Being, in its proceffion to civilization 3 
and in its progreflive, ftationary, or de- 
clining, population ; He will try thefe prin- 
ciples by facts as they have actually exifted 
in one place and times; and compare them 
by analogy with what is related, although 
but in part, to have exifted in another ; 
and, finally, will become able to explain 
even thofe fragments of facts by thefe 
principles, fo as to recompofe them, into 
tome femblance at leaft, of their original 
exiftence. 


The artift who is acquainted with the 
parts and members of architeéture, and 
knows their {cientific forms and propor- 
tions, each under their refpective order, 
will, if he finds but the fragments of an 
edifice, be able to pronounce of what or- 
der, ftyle, and magnitude, that building 
was : and if he fhould find all the parts, 
although in the confufion of broken ruins, 
he will be able to put them together again, 
and to re-edify that mafs of antiquity to 
its original {tructure, 

Juk 
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Juft fo may the philofophic antiquary 
(* man having his peculiar order in the 
nature of his being, and his decided modes 
and modu/esin the proceffion of his exiftence) 
recompofe the hiftory of the human race by 
the principles of its fyftem: for, although 
fome parts may be loft, others broken, 
and all lying in confufion of ruin ; yet, 
from a combination that has reference to 
a whole, as it may be found in nature, 
fuch a general femblance of the original 
may be reftored, as fhall anfwer all the 
purpofes of practical and ufeful informa- 
tion. 

This treatife now, as an eflay attempt- 
ing to explain, apply, and give example 
of, this propofition, proceeds in the line, 
and according to the rule, it hath lain 
down, to inveftigate, and ftate who thefe 
people were; what they were; whence 
they came; and by what routs, and in 
what manner (when they advanced to in-= 
wade the old world) they made their ire 
ruptions. 


* mee vere numerofque modufque edifcere vite. 
Horat, Ep, 2. v. 144. lib, 2. 
κοῦ eo - cur non 
Ponderibus modulifque fuis ratio utitur ? 
Id. Sart. 3. v. 77, lib. r 
Metire fe quemque fho modulo ac pede verum eft. 
Id. Epitt. 7, 498. lib. τ, 
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Before we enter upon the examination 
of thefe points, it will be ufeful, if not 
neceffary, to fettle the hifforic horizon, (if I 
may ule that expreffion,) as thereby the 
antiquary will be able to diftinguith hiftory 
from fable ; and even in fable to find a 
clue to hiftory. 


_. *® The Northern coafts of Europe to the 

North-eaft of the Elb were not at all 
known +. The Euxine fea was very lity 
tle, if at all, navigated in the earlteft 
times 1. ‘[here was no certainty about. 
the Cafpian, which was fuppofed to be 4. 
great bay of the Northern ocean: as was 
alfo the Euxine ὃ, 


The || Scythian clans of the Roxolani, 
dwelling on the North of the vale of the 


* Τὰ δὲ πέραν τῷ "ANCiog τὰ weds τῷ Oxeaw σαντάπασιν 
ἄϊγωςα ἡμῖν ἐςῖν- Strabo, lib..7. p. 294. 

+ ὅτε yee τῶν ττροτέρων οὐδένως ἴσμεν τὸν πσαρώπλὲν τῷῶτον HE 
“ποιημένες τσρὸς τὰ ἑωθινὰ μέρηγ) τὰ μέχει τῷ σόματο: τῆς Knowing 
ϑῳλάτίης. 89 οἱ Ρωμαῖοι τσροσῃλθόν πω tic τὰ περαιτέρω τῷ 
> Ages ὡς δ᾽ ὥυτως δὲ τοεζοὶ ππαρωδεύκασιν Gudwec. vide por- 
ro quod fequitur. Sirabo, ibid. 

{ Strabo referring to Eratofthenes (who is faid to quote 
Dairatta, who, again,. cites Bergaps Euemerus) fays— 

Τὸ σαλαῖον ὅτε τὸν Ἐμξεινον ϑάῤῥειν τινὰ mAcive Lib. Ie 


~ ε , ‘ 7 x ὍΝ 
§ ᾿Απλῶς δὲ οἱ τότε τὸ πέλαγο; τὸν ΤΠοντικὸν ὥσπερ ἀἌλον Ττινοῦ 
“7 
"Quzavey ὑπελώμξοσνον. Strabo, Lit. Ρ.21- 


ἢ 7 6 Rota ~ Td Ἃ “ / ἣ- ε 

I; Οἰκῦσι ὑπὲς τῷ Βορυδδένος a ae γνωρίμων Σκυθων, Ῥω- 

ξολώνοι, νοτιώτεροι ovles τῶν ὑπὲρ τῆς Βρε τ]ανικῆς ἐσχώτων γνωριζον 
/ ” ἊΣ ocd / \ / > es ὁ 

ἐλέν ὦ) non GE TH ἐπέκεινα διὰ Ψψύχος αοικηϊο ἔς 


Strabo, Lib. 2. p. 114. 


> 
Bos 
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Boryfthenes, were the moft extremenorth- 
eri people who were known ; for, the re- 
gions beyond them, although in a parallel 
more to the South than many parts of 
Britain, which were known to be inhabi- 
ted, were fuppofed to be uninhabitable on 
account of the extreme cold. Such is the 
Northern Aiforie horizon, which the ans 
cients * more’ precifely fixed at 54°, 27! 
north lat. This was the extent of the 
precife geographic knowlege of the an- 
cients -~ ; all beyond this was unknown, 
and {uppofed to be a region of inhofpitable 


cold and darknefs, the /adu/ous region. 


The more remote ancients, as {| Homer 
and Hefiod, although they feem to have 
known more than they explain, take up 


* Strabo, book 2. p. 135, fays, that the regions beyond 
the latitude where the longeit day is of 17 hours were unin- 
habitable, on account of the extreme cold, and therefore 
3x ἐτὶ χρήσιμα τῷ Γεωγραφῷ ἐςί. 


ε » ΄ ? \ , \ A 
Ἢ Ὑπερξορέων περὶ ἀνθρώπων ὅτέ τι Σκυθοὶ λέγεσιν ὀυδὲν, are 
ΕἾ ~ / / \ + ͵΄ » 4s ,΄ 
τίνες ἄλλοι τῶν ταύτῃ ὀικημένων εἰ μὴ ἄρα Ἰσσήδονες᾽ ὡς ἐγὼ δοκέω 
> woe 2h ; r 
oud oro λέγεσιν δέν. ἕλετο, |. 4. c. 39. 


1 Strabo, Lib. 3. p. 149. {peaking of Homer as taking 
up fable where knowledve ends, fays, κώθαπερ κα) τὸς Κιμ- 
μερρίεις εἰδὼς ἐν βορείοις x) ζεφυοΐοις δικησανῖας τόποις, τῦις κατῷῶ 
σὺν Βόσφορον ἴδρυσεν αὐτὲς, πρὸς τῷ an 
~ And Hefiod. Τιτῆνες valecs πέρην χάεος ζοφεροῖο. 

Theog. v. 814. 


ὑπὸ χθονὸς ἐυρυοδείης" V. 717. 


τῆς 


(Cia!) 


the vulgate current idea of their cotempo- 
rarities, and fuppofe all beyond this hori- 
zon ta be beyond the bounds of the earth ; 
nay, beyond chaos; to be the region of 
Hades, and fubterranean: they called this 
region, however, Tartaros *, by the name 
of a people and country which really ex- 
ifted. This unknown land, defcribed as be- 
yond the extreme bounds of, or beneath, 
the earth, was the fabulous habitation of 
a people known to the anctents only in 
fable. Thefe were the Cymri, Cimmerii 
-or Cimbri of the early ages +, the fup- 
pofed children of the fon of Japetus or 
Japheth, which perfon, although not 
named by Hefiod, is perfonally named by 
our Holy Scriptures, Gomer ; and who by 
the allegory of his holding up the heavens 
with his head and arms im thefe parts, is 
pictured ds the origin of this race: as the 
founder, and protecting God, having his 
head enveloped in clouds and darknefs, 
This fragment of hiftory, preferved by 
Hefiod, although by him exprefied in 
fable, is confirmed by the Book of Genefis 
as hiftory. 


* 


—— ic Τάρταρον ἠεξάενϊα. 
Hefiod. Theog. v. 721., 
+ Tov πρὸς τ΄ Ἰαπέϊιο ππαὶς ἔχετ᾽ οὐρανὸν εὐρὺν 
Ἕκηκως, κεφοιλῆτε τὶ ἀκαμάτησι “χέρεσσον. 
Hefiod. Theog. ν, 746. 
3 Te 
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To this country the Titans are, after 
the fuppreffion of their rebellion againft 
Jove, Jao, or Javah, fuppofed to have 
been driven, as to a prifon. 


The Cymri, or Tribes, (which -is the 
real meaning of the appellative,) were fup~ 
pofed to be the moft ancient as well as “a 
moft northern people; yet people origi- 
nally of fable, being the defcendants ef the 
firft fon of this Japetus, or Japheth. 


There were two other nations of the 
fame race and family, the Teuts (pra- 
nounced Teyts), called, by the Hellenifts, 
* Titans; and the Oim, Goyem, or Gy- 
gim, thefe two nations occupied a fecond 
and more fouthern graduation of region, 
not beyond, but on the extreme bounds or 
frontiers of the earth (as will be fhewn) 
under the government of the God-teus, or 
Got-teus, or Kozjus; and of Gyges. It will 
appear that thefe two people are deicen- 
dants of fuppofedyoungerfons of this Japetus 
or Japheth, which fons were, in the lan- 
guage of the Eaft, in the language of the 
Gods, called, the one Tu-baal, and the 
other Magog. The etymology of Tu- 
baal and Gotteus expreffes one and the 
fame perfonal character: and Magog is 

* Teyt-anes, the children, or progeny, of Teut, Teyt, 
Tis, Dis, &c. . 
the 
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the radical appellative Gog, Goy, or ΟἹ, 
with the prefix Ma added to it, meaning 
the hither Gojim, as diftinétive of their 
relative fituation refpecting the Afiatic 
people, by whom they were fo called: 
exactly as the Ma-daim with the fame 
prefix Ma: and the Maffagetz with the 
prefix Mais. One branch of thefe defcen- 
dants of Oi, Oj, ον, Goj, or Gog, (or as 
the Greeks pronounced the name Gyges,) 
were the original inhabitants of ‘Tr’oia, or 
Troja, an appellative formed from Tré, 
and Cim, or Ojim, fignifying the diftria 
or region of the Oim or Ojim. Thefe were 
by the Hellenic colonifts called Sous of the 
Earth, or men, as diftinguifhed from thofe 
colonifts from theSouth, who called them- _ 
felves Children of the Sun, or Gods, which 
the word Hellenoi fignifies, meaning no 
more than, by an cata metaphor, the 
northern and fouthern people. 


In hiftoric reafoning it comes to the 
fame concluding truth, whether a people 
are confidered by the antiquary as deriving 
down their progeny by adfual generation 
from fome fuppofed firft father of the 
race, whofe head, like that of Japetus, 1S 
above the clouds,: that is, whofe origin is 
unknown: or whether they trace back 
their hiftorical genealogy to fome imagi- 
nary founder and protector of their race 5 

fome 
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fome god whom they worfhip: and there- 
fore, in the account which this eflay will 
attempt to give of the original inhabitants 
of Europe, it will firft trace back(through 
fuch fragments of hiftory as the ruins af- 
ford) the race to its fuppofed firft proge- 
nitor or founder; and thence derive down 
the hiftory of its generations, and the 
proceflions of its population and inhabi- 
‘tancy, to that. period which fixes each 
branch as a diftinét nation in the great 
drama of hiftory. The author of this 
efflay hopes he does not wantonly adopt 
profane ideas in fuppofing that he can fee | 
this method obferved in facred ftory. 


Having traced up, by the means of pro- 
fane hiftory, as it ftands confirmed by the 
facred, the origin of the Cymri, or Cim- 
meri, to Gomer the fon of Japheth, I 
will endeavour to trace, even in utter 
darknefs beyond the 4ifforic horizon, their 
migrations, and the proceflions of their 
generations to thofe *Cimbri, who pof- 
feffed the north-weftern and moft extreme 
weftern bounds of Europe. 


The apologue of another race of peo- 

ple, as not yet fuppofed to have emerged 
* Κιμμερίως τὸς Κίμδρως δγομὰσ ἀὐτῶν τῶν ἙἭ “λλήνων. 

Strabo, lib. 7. p. 293: 

froin 
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from the fubterranean Tartaros, and to 
have advanced upon the face of the earth; 
as not yet having Aifforic exifience, plainly 
tefers, and directly too, when it points 
them out as coming forth from the regions 
eait of the Euxine, to thofe clans or hords 
of eaftern * oigurs, then unknown, which 
in after-periods advanced upon the hiftoric 
world, under the appellatives of Tartars 
Huns, Alans, δὲς, &c. &c. This fragment 
imperfect as it 1s, and although coming 
“in fo queftionable a form as fabulous, is 
yet hiftoric. Thefe tribes were then ac- 
tually beyond the utmoft bounds of the 
Liftorie horizon, beyond the extremities of 
the known earth, they were under the 
earth. We will at prefent leave thefe - 
Tartar people in thefe eaftern parts of this 
parallel of latitude beyond the hiftoric ho- 
rizon. ‘There let them reft the due period 
of their foetation in the womb of time: 
whiltt this effay endeavours to purfue, in 
the fame parallel weftward, the progref- 
fions and inhabitancy of the Cymri, Cim- 
merii, or Cimbri of the Weft. 


As thefe will be beft defcribed in their 
courfes conjun@tly with the generations of 
the Teuts and Gojim (the “{uppofed de- 
{cendants of Cot-tevs and Gyges) running 
in the next parallel ; we will, from the 


* Vide Van Strahelnbergh. 
fame 
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fame ancient account, and at the fame 
time, defcribe this region and people. As 
the Cymri were beyond the fuppofed ex- 
treme bounds of the earth: */Vbhere 
night and day bordering upon, and within 
call of each other, hold their alternate 
courfes, each for its determined period, 
Where, whilftday is abroad for her pe- 
riod of months upon the face of the earth, 
night remains confined within her dark man 
fions: and whilft night, im ber turn, and 
jor ber like period, envelopes the earth, 
day 1s totally withdrawn from it, waiting 
jor ber returning -feafon: 1o the next 
region, fuppofed to be at, or on, the ex- 
tremities of the earth, is fuppofed to be 
the line of inhabitancy of the Veuts and 
Gojim. The antiquary will obferve, 
that this defcription marks exactly 
the regions within the polar circle; but 
will find at the fame time, that the 
defcription takes too high a latitude for 


* 


" ,ὔ a¢ ͵ μι 3~ 
ὅθι Νύξ τε Ἡμέρα ἄσσον soos 
᾿Αλλήῆλας «προσέειπον, ἀμειβόμενοι μέγαν sdcy 
“Χάλκεον" ἡ κὲν ἔσω κααθήσεῖϊαι, ἡ δὲ ϑύραξεν 
Egyeteehs δὲ aol ἀμφοτέρας δόμος ἐγ]ὸς 2 ἐέργ εἰ" 

AAR αἰεὶ ἐτ τέρηγε δόμων ἔκτοσθεν ᾿ ἐῶσα 
Γαῖαν ἐπιφεέφεται, 90. do δόμα ἱντὸς ioe 

af \ iy? a εν 3.) A ων 
Μέμνει τὴν αὑτῆς WENY οὐδόν, ES Ch SAFI 


Heficedi Theog. v. 748, 


Trans Suionas aliud mare, pigrum ae propé immotum 
quo cing) cludique terrarum orbem, hinc fides, quod ex- 
tremus cadentis jom folis tulgor inor: τὸ edurat adeo clarus, 
at fidera hebitet. ” Tacit, de N Mor. Germ. § Ἂς. 


the 
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the inhabitancy which it means to de 
{cribe. 


In thefe regions, on the extreme bounds 
of the earth, the antiquary will find the 
defcendants, the fubjects, or the worfhip- 
ers, (juft as the fable pleafes to phrafe it, 
for, all mean the fame thing,) of Teus and 
Gyges: the latteron the eaftern, the firtt 
on the weftern, bounds of the Euxine Sea 
and Moeotic Lake. He will find them 
called, in the vulgate and ordinary narra- 
tive, by the generat Grecian appellative, 
* Scythe : as well as by various other par- 
ticular appellatives ; but the learned anti- 
quary may at the fame time trace them up 
to their national or family name, Gotti, 
Teuts, or Dteufch and Gojim, living under 
the dominion of 7 Cotteus and Gyges. 


Thefe two great Hetmen, together 
with Briareus, are by Hefiod defcribed as 
thofe great officers which the Englith 
would call Lords of the Marches, and the 


* Σκύθες δὲ Ἕλληνες ὀνόμασαν. This is one inftance of the 
application of the general Greek appellative to a people 
whoie {peérfal national appellative was Σκέλοται. Herod.:1d. 4. 
c. 6. We fall, in the courfe of this eflay, explain what 
the word Σκόλοται fignified. _ 

+ Ἔνθα Τύγης Κόττος τε κὶ 6 Βειαρέως μεγάθυμος 

Ναίεσιν, φύλακες σσιςοὶ Διὸς ἀιγιόχοιος 
Hetiod, Theog. ν. 734» 


Germans, 
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Germans, Mark-reeves, or Μαύρίεενϑϑ 3. 
commanding on the frontiers at the extreme 
boundaries of Hertha,{afterwards called by 
the Greeks Europa’, the kingdom of Jao, 
Jova, or Javah. The regions which for- 
med this kingdom are, by our Η. 8. Hif- 
tory, called the Dfles of the Gentiles; and 
are defcribed, according to the mode ob- 
ferved in thofe writings, by the names of 
the families or nations inhabiting them, 
as the country of the fons of Javan, Elifha, 
Tarfhith, Kittim, Dodonim. [ Genefis, ch. 
x. ver. 4.7 This dominion, by this de- 
{cription, includes Spain, Greece, Thef- 
faly, and Thrace, to the utmoft bounds 
of Kittim, Κετέεις, or Getee, north ; which 
is in fact the very boundary which we 
have defcribed. The Antiquary cannot 
here but obferve how the S. Hiftory coin- 
cides with and confirms the fac, which 
had been commonly received as fabulous. 
The portrait given by fable of thofe two 
great land-officers, and of Briareus, or 
fEgéon, the marine officer commanding 
on the Euxine and Meeotic, as having an 
hundred hands, can mean neither more 
nor lefs than their beingCentreeves or Het- 
men, commanding the Centuries or Hun- 
dreds of the tribes on thefe boundaries. 
And thus, in fa&t, doth the fober lan- 

C guage 
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guage of philofophic hiftory defcribe therm, 
as may be feen in Palephatus *. 


The nations, who traced up their origin 
to or in the language of ancient times, 
were the children of Cottys, or the Gott- 
teus, Teut, Teyt, Teys, Tis, Dis, (for 
all are the fame,) are fuppofed to have 
taken from this imagmed progenitor their 
general family-name, Teuts, Dteufch, or 
Dteyfch. Such is the train of genealogic 
hiftory : whilft that of fimple etymology 
may as naturally fuppofe this name 
derived from + Thiot, or Theod, Thyd, 
or Thyt, juft as Cimmerit and Cimbri 
did from Cymri, both terms, as’ well as 
the term ch, fignifying, im the collective 
number, tribes or the community of peo- 
ple, orthe racein general. By thefe ap- 
pellatives the ancient uncivilized tribes of 
men defcribed themfelves, until taking 
their {tation amongft the civilized commu- 


nities of the earth they aflumed a defcrip- 


Ἀφασὶν ὃν παερὶ ταύτων, ὡς ἔτκον ἑκα]ὸν χεῖρας, ἄνδρες OMlec® mang 
δὲ ἐκ εὔηθες τὸ τοιῶτον ; τὸ δὲ ἀληθὲς ὅπως τῇ φόλει ὄνομα ἝἙκαῖον- 
ariel, Ἐν ἡ ὥκϑυ ἦν δὲ wens τῆς yoy καλθμένης Ὄρεριαδορ" ἔλεγον 
By οἱ ἄνθρωποι Κότιος Ὁ Βριαρέως x, Τύγης οἱ ᾿Ἑκαποντοχείςες; Bon- 
Onoarles τοῖς Θεοῖς, αὐτοὶ ἐξηλασαντῶς Τιτάνας ἐκ τῷ Ὀλύμπες 

Παλαιῷάτος πσερὶ ἀπιστῶν ᾿Ιζορίων- 

+ Thiod populus, univerfitas ; feribitur alias Thiud, 
Thyd, Thiaud. 

1. Thré Gloffarium Suec-gathicum. 
tive 
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tive appellation, or national name. When 
they were firft known to the Hellenic co- 
lon ifts, thefe appellatives, and this of Thiod 
or Teut in particular, was fuppofed to be, 
according to the univerfal way of reafon- 
ing about names, a genealogic name de- 
rived from fome firft progenitor, Teut, 
Teyt, or Tit; thefe Hellenifts, therefore, 
in their oriental idiom called them Tit- 
anes, the fons of, or race deriving from 
Tit, as a ftream from its fource. 


In a fimilar manner from the term Ach, 
fignifying, and expreflive of, the idea of 
the colleétive tribe, race, or people, feve- 
ral of the tribes inhabiting Greece, Thef- 
faly, Thrace, and the regions tothe north 
of thefe had particular names impofed on 
them by the Hellenic fettlers, viz. Ach- 
eo. LhetribeOim ; Thraci, Tr’-acks ; 
Daci, Die-acks ; hence alfo with the pre- 
fix Es*, fignifying beyond, or remote, be- 
yond fome relative line of boundary, was 
formed the particular appellative Es-achs 
cr Sachs, or "Sacz, the extreme trihes 
on the eaft; and ’Sachs, or *Saxones, the 


extreme Jfettled tribes of the Weft. 


* Ἐς in the Northern language became ἐκ and ἐξ in the 
Greek ; and Ex, and in fome inftances Zz, in Latin. 


C2 Hiftory 
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* Hiftory informs us that thefe Titans 
(Scythians, as they were alfo afterward 
called by the Greeks) became more 
numerous, powerful, and warlike, than 
the elder and more northern tribes, 
the Cymri; and drove them from their 
original inhabitancy, different ways, fome 
of them beyond the bounds of the Aiforie 
horizon Wett and North-weft, whilft they 
themfelves continued the proceflions of 
their generations and inhabitancy along. 
the next parallel of latitude, that is, along 
the extreme bounds of the hiftoric horizon. 
The Scutes, Teuts, and Cotti, are accord- 
ingly found progreflive, and advance along 
the vale of the Boryfthenes ; andon the 
borders of the Sinus Codanus + from the 
South-eaft tothe South-weft. “The Cymri 
in the continuation of their generations 
and habitancy between the Moeotic Lake 
(where they firft merged into darknefs, 
and were loit to hiftory, being beyond its 
horizon, in the allegoric language, driven 
off the face of the ea ih) and the Cimbric 
Cherionefus and ifles of the Baltic, where 
they emerged again into the hittoric hori- 
zon, muft have dwelt in or pafled through 


* Herodotus. 

Reenum Cimmeriorum, vel Cimbrium, vel Guttiam, 
vel Jucem appeilamus. Ea duplex ett Auftralis et Borealis : 
prior a Saxomibus ad urbes Kipenfam et Codilgeniam ex- 

nia LyscANDER. 
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the fteps of Tartary, and the “Ruffias, 
defcending down the waters of the Dwina 
and other rivers, running hence itito the 
Baltic. This courfe was afterward known 
to the Hunns in ages prior to thofe when 
they got upon the Danube and attacked 
the Romans. This courfe, by different 
routes, was well known in the early ages 
of the ancient world, tothe treding adven- 
turers of the great commercial people of 
thofe days. Thefe bold adventurers pufhed 
their enterprizes weftward to the Atlantic 
ecean. They, as all fimilar adventurers 
do at this day, concealed the particulars 
of their routes. Therefore, although the 
Hiftorians and Geographers had a general 
information that there were fuch cour (ὃς 5 
yet thefe being concealed beyond the hif- 
{toric horizon, they were totally ignorant 
of the particular routes. They had picked 
up fome general information of the num- 
ber of days journey, which thete traders 
advanced up thefe rivers; and they 
made the geographical meafurement of 
the length of thefe rivers by fuch. ‘his 
courfe up the Tanais, over the height of 
the land, down the rivers which run into 
the Baltic, and hence to theAtlantic ocean, 
is the courfe which the * fabled navigators 

of 


* In the Treatife on the Study of Antiquities, which was 
C publithed 
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of the Argos are fuppofed, in the Argonau- 
tics of Orpheus, to have taken. 


Whilft thefe Cymri remained between 
thefe two points, and beyond the hiftoric 
horizon, all knowledge of them was fa- 
bulous, and they were called Hyperbore- 
ans. ‘They came forward again to hiftory 
in the ifles of the Baltic, in the Cimbric 
Cherfonefus, then an ifland, and in the 
Weftern ifles of the ocean, under their 
general appellative Cymri, pronounced 
with the digamma Cim-v-ri or Cim-d-r1. 


publifhed in 1782, I ventured to fuggeft thar the Argonau. 
tic expedition was, at the bottom, a mapof the commerce 
of the ancients, formed isto a fable, and wrought into an 
heroic poem. And now, in 1793, upon a revifion of this 
fable, as written in the Argonautics of Orpheus and of 
Apollonius Rhodius, 1 feel myfelf confirmed in that cons 
jeclure. 

‘The feveral perfons concerned in this drama were of fo 
inany different countries and ages, that they could hardly in 
fact be brought together as fhip-mates in the fame voyage, 
except in fable. Befides, the fable ha: reference to two very 
different voyages, in very different courfes; there is alfo 
reafonable ground [vide Gefner de navigationibus Phceni- 
cum, Lact. 1, § 3. alfo Bochart and Burman’s Catalogue 
of the Argonauts] to fuppofe that Anceus, the fabled pilot 
of the Argos, was fome famous Phcenician navigator. ‘The 
two different courfes mentioned in the Argonautics of Or- 
pheus, and in thofe of Apollonius Rhodius, were, however, 
both ufed cozurfes of the commerce of the ancients. Thetrade 
wp the Danube was for Chittim-wood, and for flaves, from 
the Getz and Davi, and 1 believe alfu for grains The 
trade up the Boryfthenes and Tanais, &c. &c. was for 
peltry, furs, and amber. 


I 
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The firft account which the Antiquary 
will meet with concerning thefe people 
the Cymri or Cimbri, and the Teuts or 
Teytifch, as afterwards of the Hunns, 
either in their clans, or asa nation, either 
as roving predatory parties on land, oras 
naval pirates en the feas, 1s recorded in 
the Gothlandic annals, compofed from, 
and founded on, authentic Runic monu- 
ments, and on tradition, which it was 
part of their civil inftitution to preferve 
and tranfmit by the Vyfur or the Scaldri. 
The authority and teftimony of thefe moft 
early hiftories (although deformed with 
poetic fables) is of equal at leaft, I own I 
think of fuperior, credit, to the hiftory of 
the firft periods of Greek and Roman hif- 
tory, equally deformed with fables. 


Both thefe people are defcribed as be- 
come Sea-rovers, or Vics, (Vickanders, 
Wickingers, Ficts, and Picts,) tranflated, 
by thofe who knew the meaning of the 
word, into Pirate; but miftaken by thofe 
who did not know its meaning, for the 


Latin word Pi@tii*, 
By 


* Nothing can be more eftranged from, or ignorant of, 
the fa&, whenthe Picts are fuppofed to be fo called from 
their painting their bodies. The Britons certainly did, fo 
aid originally many, if not moit of the Thracians and IIly- 

C4 TANS, 
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‘By the neceflity which thefe tribes 


found of drawing their fubfiftence from 
the ocean, and oe the nature of their 
fituation, they became fifhermen and na- 
vigators: from thefe circumftances they 
became alfo populous : from the conftant 
training and neceflity of command, to con- 
center "and give unity of action to men 
following their occupation in bodies, they 
naturally organized into frames of govern- 
ment ; and, from the courfe of their pre- 
datory excurfions, fell into fubordination 
to military commands. ‘They thugs in 
time became, under their Wiggans and 
Tha£ens, naval warlike powers. They 
not only made incurtions reciprocally into 
each others borders, but, in train of time 
and events, into Scotland, England, 
Belgia, and the fhores of Aquitaine. 
They pafied up the Rhine, and-other 
riversof Germany and Gaul. They fent 
out and eftablifhed colonies in thefe 
regions, efpecially in Scotland, under 
their Vics or Wiggans ; and in Ireland, 
and Aquitaine, and Spain, under their 
Tbasens, aud as Vettones in Spain: finally, 
after various predatory irruptions even in- 


rians +, κατάςικῖοι [tattoo’d } δ' ὁμοίως τοῖς ἄλλοι: Ἰλλυρίοις ἡ 
Θεᾶξι. But there is no ae¢count, or the moit diftant hint, 
that the Pics or Pitts did fo. 


Strabo, Edir, Cafaub. 168. Lib, 7. p. 218. 
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to Italy, they advanced in power even to 
the attempting the conqueft of Rome it- 
felf; and atually in the end, under their 
‘names Cimbri, Teutones, Goths, Wan- 
dals, ézc. overturned and totally annthi- 
dated the Weftern Roman Empire. The 
courfes of the particulars of which pro- 
ceflion of power and action will be feen in 
the fequel. 


Asthe Antiquary, in the courfe of his 
enquiries into thefe fubjects, will meet 
repeatedly with fome general terminations, 
which are annexed fo the names of the 
bodies or fwarms, migrating from thefe 
clans of people, both thofe of the Tey- 
tifch as well as thofe of the Cymric 
tribes, fuch as ingi, aite, or ata, and 
ones, or with» the digamma vones. It 
comes in here in the regular courfe of 
philofophic analyfis, and will hereafter 
{pare much repeated trouble to the reader, 
to explain the nature and meaning of thefe 
terminations. 


The word img and ingi when affixed as 
a termination to any patronymic, fignifies 
fon or fons, defcendants, or of the race. 
This termination is rather more peculiar 
to the Teytilch family. 


Ala, 
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Aite, Haid, or Hait, is a Cymric ter- 
mination, and fignifies, in its firft fenfe, 
a {warm of bees, from Jeddio to fwarm; 
in its applied fenfe, fignifies an emigrating 
body of fuch or {uch a race or clan, as it 
becomes the termination to the name of. 
The word ἀπε in the Sueco-gothic lan- 
guage, Aita in the Camb: Haite and 
Hayte in Fris: Attya in the Hung: Aitt 
in the Finl: and Aitea in the Lapland, 
are all fynonymous, 


Ones, from Wonen, derived from 
Woé£an to dwell; and ὠνες the Greek ter- 
mination from “Qo tectum, (fignifying 
the fame thing,) denotes, when added as a 
termination to any name of a people, or 
rather colony of a people, that fuch were 
become fettled awellers. ‘This termination 


is moft in ufe with the Teytifch Family. 


By annexing the termination igi, to 
the word piga, or Wiga (pronounced, 
and written alfo, varioufly, Wig, Vic, 
Fiat, Pict, Peaght, Vet, and Wight 
or Vet, a Warrior, or War-captain, and 
in eminence vidter), come, Wickings, 
Wittingi, the band of warriors or con- 
querors: by annexing the termination 
ones to the fame appellative, the fame 
people are called Victones, Pictones, Vet- 

tenes; 
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tones; by annexing zgi to the Teuts, or 
Teuttchs, come the Teutingi, Teuthingi, 
and fignifies emigrants from, or defcen- 
dants of, the Teuts or Teytfch : by annex- 
ing ones to the fame name, the words 
Teutones and Teuthones are made, and 
means the fame people become fettled 
dwellers, In like manner ’Sacz, ’Sachs, 
and ’Saxones; Gutts, Jutts, and Goths, 
make Guttingi, Juttingi, Guthingi, and 
Gothingi. The Greeks had the fame ter- 
mination fignifying the fame thing. The 
Halizones are the people who dwelt be- 
yond or on the other bank of or beyond the 
river Halys [᾿Αλιζώνας ἐκ)ὸς τῷ Αλυος. Stra- 
bo, lib. 12, Ρ. 552.| The Antiquary will 
find many inftances of the application of 
this termination oves among{t the Teutfch 
nations, fometimes with the digamma 
w anid v, as Inge vones, the inhabitants of 
the Ings or Low Countries; but moftly 
without the digamma, asl{te-ones, andHer- 
mi-ones, &c. and the Treres,and * Trere- 
ones. By adding the termination aite, or ates, 
to the word Fen or Ven, is made the ap- 
pellative of the Venaita, a people who fet- 
tled in the {wampy fens and marfhy coatts. 
By compounding aite with the word Cya 
prefixt (which fignifies fo prefixt, primary 
or firft) is made the appellative Cynaid 
-~* Strabo, lib, i. : 

or 
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or Cynhait, the firft or fpring fwarm, or 
princely {fwarm, which became the appel- 
Jative of a colony fettled on the extreme 
weftern coafts of Europe, mentioned by 
Herodotus, and by him named ἘΚυνήται; or 
Cyn-aite. By annexing this term a7 or 
haid to the name Vict, Pid, or Fic, is 
made the word Fictaid, the appellative by 
which the Welch called the fettlements 
and fettlers of the Picts: by compounding 
this word, fignifying fwarm, or tribe, 
with the prefix Ma—, is made the appel- 
lative of the hither-tribes, clans, or fet- 
tlers mentioned by Camden, under the 
appellative Maaitta, difcriminating thofe 
tribes who lived on the fouth fide the 
Highlands of Calidonia. The people, who 
afterwards affumed the national uame 
Lydi, were alfo originally called by the re- 
lative appellation Maidnes or the hither 
inhabitants. Λυδοὶ os wore Myaves, Strabo, 
Lib: τυ p.185. Hence alfo the Tanai- 
te or Ta£enaid) near the Moeotic, Hence 
the "Sarmate? hence the Attrab-ates, 
the Cal-ates, and Callones; hence alfoin 
Aguitania the Nann-ates, the Cocof-ates, 
Voc-ates, Tarun-ates, ‘Tolof-ates, the 
Hluf-ates, Sibutz-ates, et Soli-ates. The 


vie ᾿Αρξάμενος ἐ εκ τῶν Κελτῶν. οἱ ἔσχατοι πρὸς Ha δυσμέων, 
ela Κυνῆτας, οἴχϑσι τῶν ἐν τὴ Ἔν am» 
& ’ IX, θ 


Herod. Lib. 4. c. 49. 
Antt- 
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Antiquary will alfo find it ufeful, in his 
etymology, to remember the prefixes 
Ma—, Mais—, Mafs— 3; and Es; the three 
former always, when prefixed to the 
name of a people or region, means the po- 
fition on the hithermoft fide of fome rela- 
tive mark or line; and the latter Es, a po- 
- fition over, beyond, or on, the farther 
fide of fuch relative. The Greeks ufed 
both thefe, and efpecially ες, asin ἔσχατος 
and ἕσπερος,» &c. 


When now this effay proceeds in its 
attempt, as in a prefatory commentary, to 
collect the fcattered fragments of the firft 
progreffive fettlements of the Cymri, Cim- 
meri, or Cimbri; and whilft it only en- 
deavours to trace this one branch of the 
firft inhabitants of Europe, through the 
proceffions of their generations and habi- 
tancy; I muft hope it may not be under- 
{tood as though 1 aim in this eflay to write 
their hiftory. The purpofe of this re- 
fearch is not to form an hiftory, but to 
trace fuch conjectural lines, and to lay 
before the Antiquarian reader fuch theo- 
rems {tated thereupon, as may give, in 
fome degree, lead to his learned inveftiga- 
tions, and afford fome means of recom- 
pofing the broken and {cattered fragments 

to 


nage) 
to fome femblance of their original a&tual 
ftructure. 


Thefe Cymric as well as the Teytifch 


tribes, or clans, were, originally, “when 


known in the Eaft, on the coafts and 
borders of the Euxine Sea, and Meeotic 
Lake *, rovers and predatory free-booters. 


Thofe who dwelt to the Northward + 
on the waters, in the marfhes, and fens, 
were 1 fifhermen§ and Ἰχθυόφαγοι, di- 


Ἢ Ποσειδώνιος; ἡ ὁ κακῶς εἰκάζει ὅτι λήςρικοι avec x, πλώνητες οἱ 
Κίμδροι, κ᾽ μέχει τῶν περὶ τὴν Μαιώτιν «πποιήσανϊίο σρατείανο 
Suravo, hb. vii. P: 293 

+ narnnoyles ἐ ἐπὶ ϑαλάσσην. Herod. lib. iv. ¢. 13. 

1 Οἱ δ᾽ ἐν τοῖς ἔλεσιν ἰχθυοφαγϑσιν" ἀμπέχονται δὲ τὰ τῶ»- 
Φωκῶν δέρματα τῶν ἐκ ϑαλάτ]ης ἀνατρεχεσῦν' Οἱ δὲ πεδινοὶ καὶ 
περ Eves χώραν», ὃ γεωργῶσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ προβάτων κα ἰχθύων 
ζωσι Νομαδικῶς, κ᾽ Σκυθικῶς. Esh γαρ τις κἡ wos ἢ διαῖτα τοάν- 
Ἴων τῶν τοιαύτων. Strabo, lib. xi. pe 513. 

Detraéta velamina [fciz ferarum ] fpargunt maculis ; 
pellibufque belluarum quas exterior oveanus arque ignotum- 
maye gignit. Tacit. de Mor, Geom, § 17. 

Εἶμι δ᾽ ἐνῶ γεγοῦια μέσ oy Senta τε ϑεάστϑ 
Νύμφης ἀθχνάτ ἧς. GICe τρός δ ἂν Κυταφάγοιο. 
Fre om. bymnt Hier opbyle, apuc Pau’ aniam, lib. Xe 

a 3 Ou c apie; x -λ εἰς, ἕξ; aA NEC δὲ ἐπὶ τῷ ςόμκατι ours αὐτό- 
μὲ 6 x Uvias ἀπλεῖοι Κ; τε τεμεγα λα ΞΟ ΣΟΙ τὰ ὡντακοωῖος 
κοτέ σι, “παρέχ:ται ἐς Τοράχευσιν. Herod Lib ἵν. 

‘Phere was allo a tithe: y ot a jefier fort of fith called 
TliAauicwhich wes a bihof patiage, coming from the North 
In great fhoals, wuich the nhabitants of the Euxine caught 


for faiting. See Strabo, Tb. vit. p.g4o. There was 
allo a coniee onary ot tale fith in Epirus. Ibid. p. 327. 
One aiticle οὗ commer er which the Greeks traded to 
the lake Iwotis Was falt- fin, αἱ ταριχέναιν. Ibid, Ρ. ZIT. 


ftinguithed 


es ane 


ftinguifhed by their occupation and feod 
from the hunter and paftor. The places 
which thefe Northern people occupied 
abounded with fifth: and they had learnt 


the art of curimg and preferving it by 


falt *; which provifion, fo prepared, they 
called by a technical name Taracheufis. Si- 
tuation and circumftances point out to 
man the occupation which is to fupport 
his life. Man is, in the natural courfe 
of his being, always the fame thing, un- 
der the fame circumftances. The Cim- 
bri driven from their original fituation into 
the fame kind of fituation in the iflands of 
the Sinus Codanus, in the + Cimbric Cher- 


* See the laft note in the preceding page. 


+ This was originally, and continued to be in the earlief 
times, an ifland {eparated from the main-land or continents 
The people, who came from thefe parts to Calidonia and 
Ireland, were, by the Caledonians and Irifh, faid to come 
from Lock-Lyn, the ifland in the lake. See on this point 
the very learned Memoire of the Abbe Mann, wherein he, 
from faét, defcribes the ancient tlate of the Low Countries, 
as alfo his Carte-hydrographique in the Αγ volume of the 
Memoirs of the Imperialand Royal Academy at Bruxelles. 
He takes from the tact a fcientific analyfis of the levels and 
nature of the tides on that coaft. He alfo makes a col- 
lective invefligation of difcoveries of the vefliges of ports 
and havens in parts, far within what is now land: hence, 
he not only proves that the tides muft have overflown thefe 
᾿ levels, and thatthis tract muft have been fea; but he ac- 
tually traces the line of the fhore, properly called the Saxon 
fhores, asitran atthat time. ‘This very learned, {cientific, 
and ingenious, treatife, fhould be read by every Antiquary 
and Hiftorian, who wifhesto underitand the topography 
and geography of the Roman Hiftory. 


fonefus, 
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fonefus, and in tlie Weftern ifles, became; 
of courfe, a marine and naval people. If 
at the fame time the Antiquary examines 
the fituation of the Teut{fch tribes on’ the 
fea coafts of the main land, ¢ ftill upon 
their flanks on the South), he will find 
them in a fituation fomewhat fimilar, 
though not the fame: He will find them 
under circumftances which would na- 
turally, and did in faét, make them wa- 
termen and fifhermen; but not fuch as to 
lead direétly to marine navigation. ‘The 
Cimbri dwelt in the fea: the Teuts, or 
Teyts, in rivers, on lakes, in vliets, fens, 
and marfhes. The Cimbri, therefore 
would, as they did, firft become 4 naval 
power. And, although hitherto they had 
been reprefied by the Teuts, they did, in 
this character, and by this power, recoil 
upon their oppreflors; and, in procefs of 
events, acquired the afcendant power of 
conqueft over them. 


As we have faid that itis the fite and 
circumftances of a country which origi- 
nally form the occupation, and, in confe- 
quence, the character, of the inhabitants ; 
the antiquary, perhaps, may not be une ° 
willing to review the accounts, which 
may be collected, of the antient ftate of 
the country, forming the North-weftern 

fhores, 
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fhores, called afterwards the Saxon fhores. 
For my own part, I doit with the more 
pleafure, as it confirms the J/oca/ defcrip- 


tion drawn out by my friend the 
Abbé Mann. 


The whole North-weftern part of the 
continent of Europe, north of the line of 
high-land, as drawn by that learned Aca- 
demician from the heights of Bologn, by 
Bruxelles, Lovain, and Tongres, between 
Bonne and Cologne, and by Berlin to 
Dantzig *, was a compound of fens and 
marfhes; of vliets, lakes, and marine 
baies, running amidft a country +, in 


few 


* Ambz nationes ({ciz. Frefiorum) Rheono pretexun- 
tur et ambiunt immenfos infuper lacus, 

Tacit. de Mor. Ger. § 34. 

Eundem Germanis finum proximi oceano Cimbri tenents 

Ibid. § 38. 

*Saxones gentem inYOceani littoribus, et paludibus inviis 
fitam.—Paulus Diaon, Lib. xii. § 2- 

Sueionuin civitates ipfo in Oceano, preter viros armaque, 
clafibus valent.—Tacit ut fupra,§ 43. Tacitus fays in 
general of the coait Czxtera Oceanus ambit latos finus, 
et infularum immenfa fpatia comple€tans, § 1. 


t Dives agri provincia [fci. Frefia confinis Juliz] et pe- 
coribus opulens ; ceterum confinis oceano patet humilis, 
ita ejus folum interdum ceftibus eluatur. Qui ne irrum- 
pant, vallo littus omne percingitur : quod fi farté perfre- 
gerint, inundant campos, vicos et fita demergunt. Hyeme 
continuo celatur zftu, flagni fpeciem prebentibus campis. 
Uhde et in qua rerum parte locanda fuerit pené ambiguum 
natura fecit: cim alia anni parte navigationis patiens, 


alia 
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few parts, whole year land, except by the 
defence of banks, or in the iflands. Thofe 
parts, which were not fo artificially de- 
fended, and made land, were covered with 
water the greateft part of the year, and 
‘always at the periods of {pring-tides ; and, 
even where they were embanked in, they 
were liable to breaches in their defences * 


by 


alia aratri capax exiftit. Quem paluftrem primim et hu- 
midum longo duravere cultu. 

Saxo Grammaticus, lib. iv. He gives the fame account 
of FrefiaMagna. Afitis refluxionis vis, plus utilitatis an 
periculi incolis afferat ambiguum eft : fiquidem tempeftatis 
magnitudine praruptis x{tuariis, quibus apud eos maritimi 
Auctus intercipi folent, tanta arvis undarum moles, incedere 
confuevit, ut interdum non folum arvorum culta, verum 
etiam homines cum penatibus obruat. 

Idem in prefat.ad Hiftoriam. 


* Ifahard gale of wind, at Weft, has blown for fome time 
before the coming on of the fpring-tides, efpecially thofe of 
the equinoxes and folftices ; and if that gale changes by the 
ἘΠ, as is commonly the cafe at the clearing up ef fuch, 
juft at the time of high water coming in to the German 
ocean; from the coincidence of thefe circumftances, the 
height of the tide, which comes in, rifes from eight to 
eleven feet above the average level of the low lands, on all 
fides of this fea; overtops their hanks; and generally 
breaks them. Perfons converfant with philofophic inquiries 
will fee [vide Governor Pownall’s Treatife on the currents 
in the Atlantic, printed forSayer] that fuch a coincidence 
of circumftances cannot regularly or frequently happen. 
There are, however, records, in every country on thee 

ἡ feas, of fuch tides happening repeatedly at times, and thofe 
not diflant ones. I here refer to the Dykereeve records on 
both fides this ccean. There was a very arciént tradition 
that one of thefe great raging tides drowned all the ane 

anc 
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by thofe extraordinary raging tides, which 
were, and are in our days, repeatedly ex- 
perienced from time to time, in the North- 
ern ocean; and which, exceeding and 
over-topping all ordinary defence, always 
occafion general inundations. 


From the marfhy and fenny nature of 
this habitancy the inhabitants had various 
appellatives given to them, or aflumed 


by them; as /Eftui, Ingli, Morini, Vene- 


and Teutonic ceafls; and gave occafion to that great emi- 
gration, the emigrants of which invaded the Roman em- 
pire, Strabo mentions it, but not having a lecal krow- 
ledge of thefe feas, and of thele extraordinary raging tides, 
bot reafoning from the ordinary flux of the tides, which, he 
fays, being a matter of common notoriety, the people moft 
have been prepared for, and provided again#, denies the 
probability of the fact of fuch an accident. Had he 
known, fiom written and perfonal experience, from which 
the writer of this note reafons, the circumftances and effects 
of thefe extraordinary tides, whatever credit he might have 
given to, or withheld from, this tradition, on other giounds, 
he νου ἡ have been convinced that his reafoning oa iit was 
unfounded. 

Tt was one of thefe great extraordinary tides in the month 
of September, which had well nigh dcftroyed the whole of 
Juhus Cefar’s fleet drawn up on the fhore of Griraia. 
‘Thofe naval people who tranfported the army over, being 
pe fectly acquainted with the nature and fet of the tides, 
both ordinary and fpring tides, as appears in the circum- 
ftances of the landing, would of courfe, when they drew 
their veflels on-fhere, draw theth above the flow of the high- 
eft {pring-tides which rife at this feafon ; but thefe extra- 
ordinary raging tides, occafioned by the cauies, above re- 
ferred to, exceed and baffle all calculation, as happened 
in the accicent which befel thefe tran{por:s. 


1..2 dz, 
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dz, as alfo Marfi, (Strabo,) or Marfhmen. 
We find alfo (according to Lyfcandér) 
Teutomarfi, Storemarfi, Villimarfi, Crem- 
pe-marfi, on the Southern borders of Cim- 
bria. When afterwards fome of the Cim- 
bri, in confequence of their irruptions 
above referred to, fettled on thefe marine 
coafts, they were called Se-cambri (prox- 
zmi oceano Cimbri), in contradiftin@tion 
to the Cimbri Mediterranei. 


The geographers and hiftorians gave to 
fome of thofe people, who occupied thefe 
low land regions, the appellative * Inge- 
vones; which word formed of Ing, a mea- 
dow, and ézes, from woner, to dwell, 
means the dwellers on the Ings. 


Laftly, this country was called Flan- 
ders, or rather Vlanders, from Vloan, and 
Viiet, overflown meadows: and the peo- 
ple Flan-mannes, or Floan- andres. 


+ There would be no end of quoting 


authorities for faying that thefe countries 
abounded 


* Ingevones, quarum pars Cimbri, Teutones, et Chau- 

corum Gentes. Plinii, Nat. Hilt. Lib. iv.c. 14. 
+ Ita pifcibus frequens exiftit, ut havd minusalimentorum 
indigenis ; quam agetur omnis exfolvere Mg alka μα 
inus 
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abounded with fifh, on which, as the great 
main article of food, the people fubfilted ; 
but it is worth notice *, that they under - 
f{tood and practifed the method of boiling 
{alt for ufe. 


The hiftory of thefe people is at the 
fame time but one continued proof in ex- 
ample on faét of their abundant popula- 
tion ; a phyfical confequence of their cir- 
cumftances of life, and of this food. 


Tribes of people not yet in a perfect 
{tate of civil organization and fubordina- 
tion to government, living in fuch fitu- 
ations, and under fuch circumftances, be- 
coming marine hunters and navigators, 
have always become, in the progreis of 
that charaéter, fea-rovers, and pirates ; in 
like manner as uncivilized tribes, dwelling 
in forefts, and of courfe becoming {fylvan 
hunters, become predatory free-booters. 


They became fuch, not againft but on 


finus omnis pifcium frequentia repleri confuevit, ut inter- 


dum impaéta navigia vix remigii conamen eripiat. 
Saxo Gramm. Prefat. ad Hift. 


* This circumftance is incidentally mentioned by Saxo, 
giving an account of Hiarno’s difguifed fituanon, when te 
prepared to have affatlinated Freidleve, Se quidem deco- 
quendi falis opificem profeffus inter fordidioris minifterii 
tamulos ignobilia exequabatur officia, Lib. vi. p. 99- 
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principle *, fuch as it was. The fame 
{pirit arifing from an internal fenfe of 
power (every where the fame) throughout 
all natures, which renders the beafts of 
prey inthe fea, the air, and in the forefts, 
deftroyers and devourers of the helplefs, 
harmlefs herds, flocks, and fholes, prompted 
man (alfo a beaft of prey) to confider thofe 
of his own {pecies, who were quiet in 
{pirit, and weak in force, as his natural 
prey: the fruits of whofe labour, as they 
would that of the horfe or ox, they 
affumed, from power, aright to take; and 
whofe lives alfo, 16 fuch croffed upon their 
line of adventure, fo as in the leaft to be 
obftructive to it, they equally, as a thing 
of courfe, took away +. Thefe men bear- 
ingupon each other, wherever they met, 

in the infufferent fpirit of rivalry, and de 
ciding all competitions and contentions 
by blood, lived in a ftate of perpetual war. 
Such, in fact, is the equality and the rights 
of man. The reafoning [, however, of 


the 


* Quarum ea ratio eft ut inter belluas in agris et faltibus, 
in aquis inter pifces, et in athere inter volatilia, imbecilli- 
ora queque prada font ferocioribus. Ita ducendum inter 
homines barbaros. Crantz. Lib.i. Valda!. c. 7. 

+ See the Rory of Horwandillus and Coilerus, as a ftri- 
king example of ‘this. Saxo Gramm. Lib. iii. Ρ- 48. 

{Sed hee piratice fpecies certis conitat legibus, non 
enim quofvis imbelles, aut navigatione victum querentes, 

obruebant, 
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the beaft-man, the hunter, diftinguifhing 


as in hishunt vermin from game, (a dil- 
tinGtion fubfifting at this day amongit 
fport{men,) fo, in his warfare, the fubjected 
labourer from the obje& of war, led thefe 
pirates to diftinguifh, as the proper ob- 
jets of their attack, thofe who bore arms 
at fea from thofe who only fought and 
worked their livelihood therein. It was 
a law of arms with them * not to {poil the 
Jandworker or merchant ; the taking, how- 
ever, from them, in a cafe of neceflity, 
fuch articles of fubfiftence as they wanted, 
was an exception: not to rob women, 
however opulent; nor to force them 
againit their will on-board their fhips ; nar 


obruebant, ii qui Pikingorum titulo fuperbiabant, fed 
hoftes faltem, aut eos gquos fciebant hac arte celebres et 
preftantes, quigue opem ingentem vim bello maritimo con- 
quifiverant. Olaus Wormius. Monam. Dan. ad Saxum 
Triledenfem, p. 26y. 

* Colonos vel mercatores nemo f{poliato. quantum ναὸ, 
neceffitate urgente, ad alimenta requiritur fumite. Foemi- 
nis quantumvis opulentis nihil eripito; nee invitas ad naves 
educito. Foemine et imbecillis etas captivitate exempta. 

Herman Torfi Hift. Nervey, lib. iv. c. 4. 

Thefe are fome of the articles of war, or laws of na- 
tions (if they may be fo called) amougita people, for whom 
at the fame time, the following regubations allo were nee 
ceffary : Crudis carnibus nemo vefcitor, vel pretextu ex- 
prefii per pannum funguinis lupis quam hominibus fimilio- 
rum more. In the jame author J find another regulation 
about their arms. Nemini fas gladium ulno longiorem 
gerere: cominis cum Ποῖα congredi oportuit. Id. Ibid. 
lib. iv. and vi. ον 3. 
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to reduce the female or the infant to cap. 
tivity. ‘They thus made a diftin@ion be- 
tween piracy and robbery. War, open 
war againft the one was honourable ; any 
attack upon the latter, other than ufing, 
where they wanted fuch, the fruits of their 
labour, was bafe, and beneath the fpirit of 
a Vickander ; whofe fword would be dif- 
honoured by the blood of thefe. And 
from fuch reafoning arofe their law of 
arms and nations. 


Ineed not amafs a heap of quotations to 
prove that this ἔρις and character uni- 
formly exifted in, and actuated fuch peo- 
ple, under fuch circumftances *, who held 
agriculture a fervile or a feminine labor, 
and who held it more fuited to the fpirit 
of aman, to make his acquifitions by his 
blood rather than by his {weat. 


9 ΜΒ , - ¥ ol A \ me 
ΟΣ ἀργὸν εἶναι κάλλισον, Τῆς δὲ ἐργάτην ἀσιμότωτον" τὸ δὲ Cay 


ἀπὸ πολέμϑ x) ληισύος κάλλισον. Herod, lib, v.c. Vie 


Tes ἀρχιοτάώτες DALY χὰ κατὰ λήφειαν ἢ ἐμποριᾶν.. 
Strabo, lib. i. p. 48. 
Nec arare terram, aut expectare annum, quam vocare 
hoftes, et vulnera mereri. Pigrum quinimo et iners videtur, 
fudore acquirere, quod pofcis fanguine parare, ᾿ 
Tacit. de Mor. Germ. 
Antiguitus piratica honefta et licita erat atque in ea fe 
crebrd reges ipfi, aut eorum liberi exercebant afcitis famo. 
fioribus et fortiflimis Athetis. Moris enim olim fuiffe se- 
fert, regiis filiis regium tribuere ut primum pirati eam ex~ 
ercere coeperunt. 
Olaus Wormius de Saxo Tireledenfi. 


This 


ΓΝ} 


* This fpecies of fearover or pirate, in 
the national eftimate of charafter, was held 
honourable, and of the firft rank. Not 
only adventurers of private rank took to 
this courfe for their maintenance, and to 
make acquifitions of fortune: but people 
of the fir rankin the nation, and even 
kings themfelves engaged in thefe enter- 
prizes and excurfions. Kings ufed to fend 
out their beft warriours, and oftentimes 
ther fons on thefe piratical enterprizes. 
And frequently thefe heirs of kingdoms, 
during the lives of their fathers, would 
voluntarily defire to be {ent out as pirates. 
This zmperium Pelagi was confidered, in 
thofe dominions where the crown was par- 
tible, as one portion of the inheritance; 
and even fome time (there are inftances of 
this) taken by the eldeft fon as the firft. 
There was not an object of more glorious 
ambition, for a young hero, than to efta- 
blith fuch a character of enterprize and bra- 
very in this line as the moft renowned 
Vickanders would enlift under, and be- 


* Antiquitus piratica honefta ac licita erat, atque in ea 
fe crebro reges ipfi aut eorum liberi, exercebantur, afcitis 
famofioribus et fortifimis Athletis. Moris enim olim fu- 
iffe refert. Regiis fillis regium manus cribuere, ut primim 
piraticam exercere cceperunt. 

Olaus Wormius de Saxo Terftedenfi. 
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come’ fellow-warriors to, in his band. 
This naval command tock its rank on a 
level with the higheft fations of dominion 
on the land, it was, not only the ftep to 
honour, but became the bafis of the pre- 
dominant power: and therefore was it, 
that fome eldeft fons of kings, who felt on 
experience the operation of this power, held 
this naval command as their own domi- 
nion, giving to their brothers (as reguli) 
the dominion of the land. On the other 
hand, individual adventurers of the loweit 
rank having been fuccefsful, and become 
powerful in this line, held up themfelves, 
and were holden up, fo high in rank of ho- 
nour, that even kings did not think the 
giving of their daughters in marriage to 
them was any difparagement of rank. 
Examples of every inftance here men- 
tioned are repeatediy found in the hiftory 
of thefe people. 


Thefe Vics, Vickanders (tranflated Pi- 
rate), were at firft, in the earlieft times, 
independent bands of adventurers, engaged 
in cruizing excurfions. According to the 
example which we find in the courfe of 
human nature in this {tate of its progref- 
hon, to be invariable, fuch bands formed 

them- 
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themfelves under the abfolute command’ 
of fome ove, under whom they enrolled 
themfelves, and whom they chofe as their 
war-captain, their Vic. ‘The Sylvan In- 
dians of America, who know not nor ac- 
knowledge any coercive power of civil go- 
vernment, do the fame at this day. Their 
expeditions were only praedatory *, they 
fixed not any fettled eftablifhments, but 
merely at firft took poft on fuch temporary 
{tations as fuited the nature and feafon of 
their cruize. It appears from fuch ac- 
counts as are collected from runic monu- 
ments, in the hiftory of thefe people, that 
the Vic and their Vicanders, of the Cym- 
ric tribes, were the firft, prior tothe Teu- 
tifch tribes, who made their expeditions 
on the open feas. Similar bands of the 
Teutifch tribes did the fame afterwards. 


* Vide Hift. Hialmari, publithed by Peringfkiold, 
with aCommentary. Nimirum paludofa initio cum fuis 
incolebat loca, antequam fedes fixas fibi eligere ; ceterum 
crebr in piraticas expeditiones profectus, nominis fui glo- 
riam in tantum auxit, ut omnibus quibus rerum geftarum 
memoriz defcribebantur, laudari mervit. 


— Helgo, divifo cum fratre regno, 
Maris pofleffionem fortitus, varios Pelagi receflus 

Vago navigationis genere perlutirabar. 

Saxo Gramm. lib. ii. p. 28. 
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The Cymric Vics began firft to make their 


incurfions on the Teutifch fettlements 
among{t the marfhes, fens, and vliets, 
and on the coafts of thofe tribes who had 
the name of ’Saxones; and on the eaftern 
fhores of the Baltic. They then in pro- 
cefs of time advanced into the ocean, and 
extended their courfes to the Orcades and 
Northern coaft of Scotland ; thence to the 
Weftern ifles, and on the Weftern coafts. 
They were at firft interrupted in their in- 
curfions upon the coafts of Ireland. The 
firft fettlement of the Piéts, which is the 
fame appellative as Vic, differently pro- 
nounced, that was made on the Weftern 
coafts of Scotland, had been firft attempted 
ou,the coafts of Ireland. In later times they 
farther extended their expeditions to the 
South-eaftern coafts of Britain, croffing 
from the Saxon fhores, at the Streights of 
Dover, to the ifle of Thanet, and to the 
coaits of the ifle of Wight, or Veéts, fo 
named from their appellative. ‘They alfo 
extended their cruifes ; and in later times 
(the Teutifch as well as Cimbric fea- 
rovers) made many fettlements as naval 
itations, and afterwards as dwellings, on 
the Weftern coafts of what is now called 
France, alfo en the coaft of Spain. 
I 


The 
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* The thips in which they made thefe 
excurfions were navigated both by fails 
_and oars : the leaft, which one reads of, - 
carried twelve rowers, and as many fight- 
ing men: others an hundred, and fome 
one hundred and fifty. They generally 
made their expeditions with a number of 
thefe, as a fleet. ; 


One objection oppofing itfelf to thefe 
long voyages arifes from the idea of the 
victualling; but this we have obviated. 
Another objection again{ft thofe voyages 
acrofs the open fea, beyond the fight of 
land from Scandinavia and the Baltic, a 
paffage of at leaft feven daysin their time, 
arifes from the difficulty of conceiving how 
it was poffible for thefe navigators to fet 
and keep their courfe : an anfwer to that 
objeétion derives from the fact, that they 
didthis dy zhe flight of birds. It is almoft 
unneceffary to ftate that birds of pafflage 
crofs the German ocean twice annually, 
from the Continent to and from the Bri- 
tifh ifles. Founded on this obfervation 
thefe navigators framed their courfe, in 
taking their departure, from the courte 

* Hujus minima ratis que bifenos veheret nauciccs, to- 
tidemque remigiis agi poffit. Saxo Gram. lib. iv. p. 64. 

Canutus Chentelum fuum fex milliam numerum ex- 


plentem fexaginta navigiis cultius apparatis, quolibet cen- 
tenos armatos capiente, diftinxit, Saxo. Lib, x» p. 197-6 


which 
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which they had obferved thefe birds to 
take at their emigration. They took 
with them on-board feveral birds, fome- 
times hawks, but generally ravens. When 
having made fome progrefs in this courfe, 
aud out of fight of land, if they were in 
any doubt of, or wifhed to fet their 
courfe to the point where the land lay, 
they let fly one of thefe birds ; thefe, 
after mounting high aloft in the air, al- 
ways took their courfe to land, and fo be- 
came their pilots; following whofe line 
of flight the navigators fteered their courfe. 
The following narrative fupports this. 
Flocco,an Orcadian, fetting out on a voyage 
to difcover Iceland, took with him three 
ravens. In taking his departure from the 
Orcades, he fet his courfe North; after 
being out at fea, he let fly one of his ra- 
vens; this returned back to the Orcades : 
‘he ftill perfevered in his courfe, and let 
fly afecond; this returned to the veffel : 
ftill perfifting, he let fly the third; this 
went off diretly North, and never re- 
turned. Flocce followed this courfe, and 
arrived at land. ‘his navigator acquired, 
from this meafure, perhaps a novelty to 
the people of the Orcades, the furname 
of Raf’na-Flocco. This ufe of the pilor- 
raven, common to the Danes and navi- 

gators 
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_ gators from the Baltic, gives the reafon of 
their taking the raven for their ftandard. 


There is another ftory of one of thefe 
adventurers, who, when out at fea, in 
the German ocean, and off the Englith 
coaft, let fly a hawk, who made directly 
for the land, either Suffolk or Norfolk, as 
now called. This navigator fteered after 
this his pilot, his courfe, and fell in with 
the land. He pretended only to follow 
his hawk, and to recover it; but his real 


defign was to {py the land. 
The apologue of the Argonautic expedi- 


tion, under reference to this ufe made of 
the flight of birds, relates the circum- 
{tance of the pilot of the Argonauts fend- 
ing off a dove to precede the Argos, ona 
trial of the paffage through the Straights 
of the Cyanian Rocks, Lib. il. p. 563. ὁ 


The narrative (whether in apologue or 
fad) of a fimilar tranfa&tion, hath the 
fame reference. Noah let fly from the ark 
a raven and two doves, on an experiment 
of exploring land, and formed his judge- 
-ment on the iffue of the experiment. 


Thefe 
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Thefe correfponding narratives are 
fomething more than curious. 


However accounts in the earlieft periods 
inform us that the navigators of long voy- 
ages fteered by obfervation alfo of the /uz 
and the far ; the load-flar. 


In the early defective ftate of civil go- 
vernment, which went merely to the 
occonornical regulations of the family, or 
hord, thefe adventurers acted upon. their 
own authority: andthe Vic, or War-cap- 
tain, was fupreme, each over their own 
refpeCtive bands: the command was ab- 
folute as a military power; and when they 
took poft on any itation, or finally fettled 
on any eftablithed dwelling, they con- 
tinued, as ftill under military organization, 
this command. 


This the antiquary may fuppofe, and I 
believe will find, was the origin of Clan- 
fhip and * Tanitiry, and of the defpotic 
{pirit of thefe modes of government, if 
they could be fo called. 


Thefe fea- rovers affumed the appellative 
Vic, or Vig, as a war name; as alfo, in a 
body, that of Viks, Vigs, Viggands, Vi- 


* That is, the government of the Tanes, or Thanes, as 
herein after explained, 


kingers, 


se 
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kingers, and Vicanders, tranfcribed by 
the Latin writers varioufly, and tranflated 
Pirate. ‘Thofe who have read the Yrea- 
tife on the Mode of ftudying Antiquities, to 
which this is a fecond part, referring 
themfelves to the appendix, No. I. wiil 
fee there defcribed, and explained, the di- 
ftinSive power in found of the Glotalls 
K, G, and Y, or open G*, [Y open, Ἡ 
fhut and afperated as our common νι 

gate gi as alfo of the labials P, B; V, 
F, and their interchangeable ufe: He 
will there fee the nature and application 
‘of the digammas;_ firft, ee euttural 
catch; alfo fecondly, the a{perate fur- 
charge; and will very readily conceive 
how the various manners, in which this 
word hath by divers people been pro- 
nounced and written, might take place, 


namely, Vic, Vig, Wig, Pic, Vid +, 


* Olaus Wormius, in the fixth book of his Danifla 
Monuments, gives a fragmentof an infeription (inferip. 
vi.) that hath this word fo written on it, “ Lapidem hune 
pofuit Pic.’ 

¢ Getz omnes Βαϊ αι et Schytz funt peritiffimi, arcu 
ἴπ 00} ettormentis ; fed Cimbrici #4 funt hafta gladio et 


vinulicis f{pigis bellum fortiter cientes. 


Er cum ‘legimat 18 
diverias hittorias, 


migrationes etiam gentiium an ign 
confideramus, bind prodiiile fidios et Fidos qui A thie 
~ et digladiatores appellaotur. 
Lyfeandri Antiq. Ὁ an. Ser mone 3th. ἢ» 
This quotation fhews that the word Pict was an anpel- 
lative and war name, although it does not give the true 
derivation, 


” 
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Fid, Pict, Peaght, Pete, Vita, * Wight. 
Under all thefe names are thefe fea-rovers 
found mentioned. Be it here remarked | 
and remembered, that this word was ori- 
ginally only an appellative, and no more 
the name of a people or nation than the 
word Pirata. After they became fettled, 
this, under moft of its variations, and with 
its various compounds, might and did be- 
come the mame ofa people; as Pidti, Pic- 
tones, Viccingi, Vette, Vectones, Vic- 
tores, Vettz, Vettones, Viccingi, Victu- 
riones. | 


This word alfo fometimes fimply, at 
other times in the compound, becomes 
an appellative, or cognomen, to feveral of 
their leaders, even to one of their kings. 
Froto fecundus cognomine Vig-etus. Vit- 
to Frifiorum pirata; alfo Vict-red, Vig- 
let, Guit-lac, Vit or Wit-lac, Viggo, aud 
others of the like import. From this 
fame Cymric or Cimbric root comes alfo 
Viigur, the adjective fortis; alfo the Teu- 


* Thus, while at this day the North-Britons pronounce 
the word eight (oto) with the g fhut and afperated, the 
South-Britons pronounce it with the open g or y, as eyAt; 
fo the word Wight, and Ved, or Veght, is pronounced 
Wiyht ; and Vita, as alfo Peta, by ditterent authers ; and 
even fometimes thus differently by the fame author. 


tifch, 
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tifch, or Saxon, compound Wig-huis, a 
flrong houfe or caftle, and Wig-ftow, a 
camp. 


This word Vic, in its radical and prime 
fignification, was not unknown in the 
Latin language: it is found even in Vir- 
gil, En. II. p. 433. 


Teftor in occafu veftro, nec tela, πες ullas 

Vitavifle vices Danaum. 
Which word Servius in his Commentary 
explains, pugnas et Ifidorus narrat vicam 
dixiffe pro victoriam. That fome word 
fignifying the fame thing, and derived 
from the fame root, was not unknown to 
Tacitus, although now loft out of the text, 
appears more than probable. 


i giving an account [de moribus Germ. 
, §2.] of the origin of the appellative Ger- 
manus, he fays it was an appellative or 
title lately affumed. Ita nationis nomen 
non gentis evaluiffe paulatim. Ut omnes 
primo[| 1 a victore ob metum, mox ἃ 
feipfo invento nomine, Germani vocaren- 
tur. All the commentators allow this 
paflage, as it ftands now in the text, to 
be very defective, and not very intelligi- 
ble ; and they make various unfuccefstul 
attempts to explain it; fome have cor- 
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rected Victore for Vitis. Now it appéars 
to me that if the critic will put the word 
Vic, or Vict, in the place where I have 
put the crotchets, the appellative by which 
they were known to the Gauls, when firft 
they crofled the Rhine, the paflage will 
not only be plainly intelligible. but will 


give the account, in fact, of thefe people, 


thus, «* Ut omnes primim [Vici or Vigti] 
a viclore (or as it is in fome MSS victis) 
ob metum, mox a feipfo invento nomine 
Germani vocarentur. They were at firft, 
through fear, called victs , or pirates; af- 
terwards thefe people affumed a more ho- 
nourable name of themfelves, and were 
called Germans, that is Warr-men, or 
warriours. The Gauls, or Celts, (if you 
pleaie, as they were in the moft early 
times) had been ufed to fuffer by the in- 
curfions of the Vics, it was therefore na- 
tural from the impreffion which thefe in- 
vaders excited, when they  crofled the 
Rhine, thatthe inhabitants fhould call 
them Vics or Vidis, Pirate. 


When the communities of thefe nations 
were organized in the form of civil go- 
vernment; and whole countries became 
kingdoms under a fovereign power; the 


kingdoms fent out fuch parties of Pirates, 
or 


x 
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or Vicanders. ὙΒείδ commanders being 


no longer independent, but ating under a 
delegated power, then firft (as I think I 
can difcover; took the title. of Degans, or 
Thag’ns, pronounced by us Thanes, and 
Danes, Signifying a leader, as may be fcen 
repeatedly on the Runic ftones. ‘Thefe 
kings ufed to fend out their beft warriours, 
and frequently their fons, either to make 
eftablifhments, or to reconnoitre and pre- 
pare for fuch, in foreign parts. Whenever 
thefe Thegans, or Dhagens, made their 
eftablifhments, and fettled, they conti- - 
nued the fame command, as under the 
fame delegated authority, and afiumed a 
title which the Latin writers of their hif- 
tory tranflated Regulz; hence the multipli- 
city of kings which we read of, at thefe 
times, in 10 many different places. The 
conftitution (if fuch may be called a con- 
flitution) of thefe petty clans of colonies, 
was Called Thanelagen, by a name which 
is continued, in Ireland to thisday, in the 
word Lanifiry. 


Before this effay proceeds in its attempt 
to trace the very interefting hiftory of 
thefe fea-rovers called Fitts, by the Welfh 
the FPiétiad, and Piats, a people fo little 
underftood ; we will, if the reader pleates, 

Ly, 3 recur 
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recur back toan enquiry after the inhabi~ 
tants of Britain, originally as well as pri- 
marily adventitious, upon whom thefe fea- 
rovers made their incurfions, and amongft 
whofe borders they afterward fettled. 


The Cymric tribes,’ called Cimbri, 
dwelling on the fea, became naturally, as 
well as of neceflity, a marine people and » 
navigators. The antiquary will find them 
in the earlieft ages of the world’s inhabi- 
tancy, pafled over to Britain, and dwelling 
there.. Tribes of the Teutifch race, the 
Folc, Volc, or Bolg, pronounced by the 
Romans Belge; pafied alfo over from the 
lower parts of Gaul to the Southern parts 
of Brittain (fome fay from Spain alfo, 
to Ireland) in the very firft ages. Thefe 
emigrations of Cymric and Teutifch tribes 
differing σὲ firfé in their language, merely 
as by a dialect of the fame, and coming in 
very different directions, were the firft 
known inhabitants of this our ifland, fo as 
to have been confidered as the Indigenz *, 


Speaking in the next place of the ad- 
ventitious inhabitants who came hither, 


* Brittoses olim impleverunt Brittaniam et judicaverunt 
a - : Ἂς = 
@ mari ad mare, id eit, a Torenefs ad Cattenefs. 
Nennius, c. 3. 


after 
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after thefe primary inhabitants were {εἴ- 
tled, I fhall mention firft, though the 
lateft /ongo imtervallo, the Vir-belg or Bel- 
ge, Teutifch tribes, become, by long fe- 
paration, totally different from the Cym- 
ric. Thefe pailed over into Britain about 
60 or 70 years before the time of Julius 
Ceefar, and poffeffed the South-eaftern and 
Southern parts of the ifland, and pent up 
the Cymri, in Cornwall, that isto fay, in 
Devon and Cornwall, the Irifh remain- 
ing at that time undifturbed, by whom- 
foever it was inhabited, 


This fact then thus fettled out of our 
way, foasto have no occafion to recur 
again to it, we will commence our inquiry 
after the earlie/? adventitious inhabitants, by 
reftating that this ifland was poffefled by 
the Cymric and Dteufch tribes, under the 
common name of Britons, as the firft in- 
habitants. Now thoie tribes of the Teu- 
tifch, called Belgw, which we have before 
feen, dwelt on the Southern coafts of the 
Baltic, and who, as deriving their genera- 
tion from Gott-teus, took the patronymic 
appellation *Cotti, Gotti, Gothi, or Codi 

3 (from 

* There are accounts in the Gothland Antiquities of a 
migration of thefe people, occafioned by the increafe of po- 
pulation exceeding the difproportion of the fupply. One 
third part were deftined to emigrate; anda Thegan, or 


Jeader, was appointed to conduct and command_them : 
D4 they 
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(from whofe name the Baltic was called 
Sinus Codanus, or Cottanus) may be con- 
fidered as the firlt adventitious feitlers in 
Britain. Thefe advancing in the procefiion 
of their generations and habitancy in the 
rear, and upon the flanks of the Cymri, in 
the fame manner as they had done upon 
the Continent, having become, in the pro- 
cefs of time, marine navigators alfo, fol- 
lowed the Cymri into the Orcades, the 
Northern parts of Scotland, the Weftern 
ifles, and at length into Ireland and Britain. 
The reader will ob{erve, that this eflay is 
here {peaking of the early migrations by 
which thefe almoft Weitern parts of Eu- 
rope became imhabited, not of the piratical 
incuriions of the Pics or Vics, of much later 
date. Ammianus Marcelliniis informs us 
FLib. xxvii. c. 8.7 that the Atta-Cotti, Bel- 
licofifima Gens, and {Es-Cotti] "Scotti 
were found there *. Wenn relates, as an 


they.refiited at firft, and their leader was killed. Helguo, 
a fecond leader, was appointed ; they migrated by fea ina 
great.fieet of fhips. Vide Nicol. Petreus, Lyfchander 
and Olaus Wormivs. This migration is by the Gothic 
and Damth chronologitts, placed “A.M. 2500. 
* Britto es venerunt in tertid xtate mundi ad Britraniam, 
Scythz autem (id eit (1) Scotti) in quarta ztate mundi οὗ - 
tinuerust Hiberaiam. Nennius. 


(1) The Camoio- “Brittons, {ays Mr. Carte, called them 
¥s Cotti. 
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hiftoric fact, what this effay ftates only asa 
conjecture, the order and fucceffion of the 
emigrations of the Cymric tribes, called, 
when fettled, Britons, and of the Teutifch 
adventitious inhabitants called ’Scotti. 
*T acitus alfo informsusthat the A*{tui,one 
of thefe Baltic tribes, {poke the fame lan- 
guage as the Britons; 7 and that the red 
hair, and frame of body of the Britons, 
befpoke them as being of this Teutifch 
race. This eflay will therefore venture to 
ftate the *Scotti° as emigrants, from the 
Cotti, (afterwards calied Gothi, who pof- 
feffed the coafts of the Baltic,) and there- 
fore called Atta-Cotti, progenies Cottica, a 
word compounded of the generical name 
Cottus, and Ete, written on the Runic 
monuments Ear, progenies, familia, or 
race, {the Ys-Cotti or ‘Es-Cotti, pro- 
nounced Scotti, a word, which when the 
prefix Es is added to it, means the re- 


* Dextro Suevici maris littore efluorum gentee a!luun- 
tur, quibus ritus habitufgue Suevorum, lingua Brittanice 
propior. Tacitus de Mor. Germ. ὃ 45. 

+ Caterim Brittaniam qui mortales initio coluerunt in- 
digene an adve&i, ut inter barbaros parum compertum. 
Habitus corporum varii atque ex eo argumenta. Namque 
rutile Calidoniam habitantium coma, magnique arius 
Germanicam originem affeverunt. 

Tacit. de Vita Agricola, § 11. 
‘in remotifimes Scotie finibus. 
Saxo Gram. 
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mote, utmoflt, or external, Cotti, dwelling 
beyond, or over the mountains, or other 
relative boundary ; and meant here, par- 
ticularly the Cotti, who dwelt in the Or- 
cades, in Caf-nefs and Strathnarvern, 
* on the other fide, or over the Highlands ; 
as alfo the Weftern Cotti +, whether in 
Hibernia or Calidonia. 


Hiftory gives us an account of one ’Scof- 
Zus, a friend and brother-in-law of Frotho, 
thé firft king of the Danes, living in thefe 
parts, as the remoteft parts—quz et zp/fe 
Scottict nominis conditor fuit. 1 quote this, 
not as coincidisg with my opinion of the 
fa&., for 1 am convinced the name 15 of 
much earlier date, but fimply to ftate that 
the Cotti were in thefe remote parts called 


* In remotiflimis Scotia finibus. Saxo Gramm. 

+ Ido not here enter into the difpute, in which the 
Scots and Irifh are engaged, whether the ’Scots pafied 
from Ireland to Seotland, or from Scotland to Ireland : both 
thefe people, the Calidonian and Irith Scotti, came from 
the Cotti of the Baltic, and were both adventitious. Iam 
not ignorant of the traditionary ftory of the emigrants, fup- 
pofed to have come frem Spain to Ireland, and to have 
fettled in the Southern parts of it. That fuch, if any 
fach thus emigrated, were Ce/ts, might eafily be proved ; 
but when the ancient Irifh hiftorians call them Scotti, (if 
they mean more by that word than the general appellative 
Scythians) I cannot but think that they have been inadver- 
tently led to confound them with the Cotti, who came from 
the Baitic, and fettled in the Northern parts of Ireland. 
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Ys, or Es-Cotti, pronounced *Scotti, at 
this time near 700 years before Chrift. 


Having thus ‘endeavoured to {tate the 
proceflions and fucceflion of migrations to, 
and the inhabitancy of, the Britith ifles, 
the effay now returns to its endeavour 
to form fome account of the fea-rovers 
-of the Northern parts of Europe, who, 
in procefs of time, became A VERY 
GREAT NAVAL POWER. 


The ancient {tone monuments, in the 
Runic inicriptions, on which the names 
of feveral of thefe Vics and Dag’ns, or 
Thag’ns, remain; and on fome of which* 
their actions are recorded, are living tefti- 
monies, that {uch men and fuch things 
were. Many of the ations of individuals, 
and tranfactions of the people, are related 
in the ancient poems; thefe are mixed, 
no doubt, with fable, but founded on 
truth. The Antiquary knows that it 
was part of the civil inftitution of thefe 
people to record and tran{mit their hiftory 
in the Vii/ur of the Scaldri; and that it 
was part of the pomp and circumftance of 
their war to have fome of thefe recording 


» 


* For ἐπῆαπος that they made their incurfions on Bri- 
tain, alfo on Aquitain. 
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poets in their fuite. From thefe monu- 
mental records and traditionary poems, 
their earlicft hiftorians derived their facts : 
and the commentaries of their moft learned 
antiquaries have drawn forth thefe tefti- 
monies into proof. This, furely, is as 
good, if not better, ground of evidence 
than any from which the Greek or Ro- 
man hiftorians derived the accounts which 
they give of the early fabulous periods ; 
and perhaps one may add, of fome of thofe 
early times which they give as hiftoric. 
Thefe accounts are difcredited by their 
own writers: and therefore, feparating 
fable from fact, I never hefitated to give a 
preference of credit to thefe Northern hif- 
tories beyond what 1 can give to the 
ftory of Aineas, being the founder of the 
Roman nation, &c. &c. 


The Cymric tribes having become by 
their maritime fituation in an ifland, the 
iland of Scandinavia, marine navigators, 
foon began to ἜΜ Ην the power which 
this gave them, as Sea-rovers, Vics, Vigs, 
Viggands, a And thus * this people, 

8 who, 

* Hablingus, Varnlingi filius Gothlandia# prefes, 

Celebris fuit octavas Cimbrorum judex nomine Ing- 

warus. Gothie Annales. 

Hubguarus frater Hablingi, Gothlandie principis, et 


Gunderus, germanus Inguari propé Siefvicam navali_ pra- 
lio 


ΕΟ ὦ 
who had been at land, and on the Conti~ 
nent, always inferior to, and reprefled by 
the Teutifch tribes, under this form of 
power in their turn, recoiled upon the 
Teuts; made incurfions upon them ; 
fixed ftations in their maritime borders, 
fo as to make eftablifhments in Gothland, 
and on the Saxon fhores. They became, 
even in the earlieft ages, an afcendant zaval 
power in the Baltic, not then.a Mediterra- 
~nean fea;foasthat, when the Teutones and 
*Saxones firftcommenced ¢heir naval courfes 
“in this way of fea-rovers *, thefe Cym- 
ric Vics fettled in Gothland, reprefled and 
reftrained their piracies; they not only ’ 
repulfed them from the fea, but at 
times held them fubdued at land, and go- 
verned them, efpecially the Angles and 


lio vicerunt Helmilconem fortiffimum piratarum Theuto- 
nix et Slavia. 

N. B. J. Suaning quotes this from C. Lyfcander, and 
places it in his Chronology in the year 1547, before Chriit. 


* Hablingus dux Gothlandiz ad Theutones (qui tum 
ptimam piraticam exercebant) cum initructa ciafle emiffic 
fratrem Hunguarum., Is, affumptis in focietatem belli et 
periculorum germanis fuis Gerardo et Berchone, piratas 
infutis Carolinis ejecit ; et navali pugna attritis hoililes eo- 
rum depredationes foruiflime repreffit. 

J. Svaning fays, that the Gothic Annales place this fact 
in the year of the world 23943 but, «juoting Claud. Ly {cane 
cer, he places it in the year 2420, and before Chiilt 16236 


’Saxones, 


{6} 


*Saxones, by Reguli or tributary kings, 
called Scots-conung : Ihave faid, az dimes, 
for there were various fluxes and refluxes 
of the tide of conqueft amongft thefe 
people, the Teutones, Angles, or ’Sax- 
ones, oftentimes making inroads, and 
fometimes even conquefts on the Cimbric: 
Cherfoneflus *. Finally, however, the 
Cimbri fettled, as I have faid, in Goth- 
Jand, and on the Saxon fhores, where 
hiftory finds them under the name Se- 
cambri+. To give, /eriatin, an account of 
thefe fea-rovers, of their predatory ex- 
peditions, of their invafions, fettlements, 
and cenquefts, would be writing the hif- 
tory of the firft ages of thefe tribes and 
nations; for, by thefe War-captains, thete 
Vics, and their Vicanders, as indepen- 
dant bands, were the firft fettlements and 
conquefts made. But, howfoever indepen- 


* Manifeftum autem in fermonibus expeditionum fiat, 
omnes aquilonares gentes, et precipué eas que Cherfonef= 
fum inhabitant, ad quas iter terreftre patet, incitatas bello 
occupaffe vicina maritima ab Ablo ad Viftulam. 

Ubi et verfus ulteriora Tuifconitarum, feré omnes gen- 
tes invenimus, quas jam in Cimbria recenfuimus. 

C. Lyfcander, apud Olaum Wormium, lib. v. 

Eundem Germania jinum Cimbri proximi oceano tenent. 

‘Yacit. de Mor. Germ. § 37. 

+ Some of thefe tribes were, from their fituation, called 

Sicambri, as Rudbec fays, Zee-cimbrie 
Strabe et Plinius. 


dent 
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dent thefe firft adventurers were in their 
excurfions and in their fettlements, when 
the nation, whence they came, had in 
procefs of time acquired the unity, orgas 
nization, and ftrength of government, 
the Imperium of that government, not 
only fent forth, as I have ftated Dag’ns, 
or Thagn’s, with delegated power to make 
foreign fettlements ; but reduced moft of 
the independant fettlements of the Vics to 
fubjection under this power: either ap- 
pointing Reguli over them, or making the 
atual exifting ruler a tributary Scots-Co- 
ning. They called thefe fettlements by a 
name which anfwersto the modern idea of 
colony or province, Thag’n-lands; whilft 
the Thag’ns paid Dag’n, or Thag’n-geld, 
or Scot; as the fyftem of law by which 
they were governed was called Thag’n- 
legen, whence the power of the Lairds of 
Clans, and that reli&t of obfolete power 
called in Ireland Tanjfiry. 


The Vics, Pics, Vicingers, &c. were, 
at firft, as it feems to me, private * and in- 
depen- 


* Wherever thefe adventurers fucceeded, and carried 
their meafures to the point of making eftablithed fettle- 
ments, they held the government of the Civil State (if that 
ftate could be called civil) as well as the command of the 
military ; hénce it is we find in the hiftory of thefe peo- 
ple fuch a multitude of kings (I do not mean here reguli or 

viceroys) 


( 64 ) 


dependent fea-rovers; although I think 
this appellative was afterwards ufed as 
the name of an office, fimilar to what 
we now Call admiral. 


The appellative Deg’n, or Theg’n, had 
generally reference to community and go- 
vernment, as holding de/egated power un- 
der,“ or connected with, fovereign power ; 
but neither was this ἌΝ fo at firft, for 
it fignified fimply a leader, as may be feen 
in the Scolingen infcription, Herden Guden 
Diag’n, which 15 literally exercitts bonus 
Dux. This word, through the general 
indecifion of {pelling, and the promifcuous 
ufe of the letters of the fame organ, has 
been written Dia-g-n, De-g-n, Dey-n, 
The-g-n, The-y-n, Dane, and in Latin 
Thanus, Dainus, T‘anus, D‘anus. By 
putting together all that one reads of this 
word in Olaus Wormius, and Ihre’s 
Gloflary, it appears that it originally meant 
a military man; next, per excellentiam, a 
commander, and finally comes regni, ora 


viceroys) in one tra& of country. Thirty of thefe kings, 
fequebantur Frothonem qui ipfum amicitia aut obfequio co- 
lerent. And again—Eo bello 170 reges qui aut ex Hunnis 
eranr, aut inter Hannos militaverant fubmifére fe regi. 
Saxo Gramm. Lib, v. p. 89. 
Harald Hyldetand 70 reges maritimos nauticarum virium 
certamine Confumpfit, : Id. lib. viii. 


count, 
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Count, or a Governor of a Province, either 
by office or tenure. Another diftin@ion 
between thefe two words occurs to me, that 
Vic and Vickin applies rather to a fea- 
command: and Tha-g-n, Tha-y-n, and 
Dane, to a command at land. Both at 
times will be found, in the hiftory of thefe 
people, applied to felf-created commands ; 
and both alfo again to official commands, 
when the power of the nation concentred 
into government. It will alfo be found; 
that both from appellative titles were, in the 
courfe of events, affumed as national names: 
Hence the appellative Vic, or Pit, became 
the national name of the Piéts, when fettled 
as a nation, in Scotland; and of Pidtones 
and Victones in Poitou, and Vettones in 
Spain. This firft name feems to have 
taken place in the fettlements made under 
their marine power: and the latter name 
of Danes, when the Thegns of the Cimbri 
and Goths chofe one fupreme Thane, in 
Latin Danus. This wasthe τ monarch 
of the people, who hence after took the 
national name of Danes. This faé is pre« 
cifely and {pecifically related by Saxo Grams 
gmaticus. 


ἘΣ | The 
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The Cimbri Cotti, and other people of 
the Baltic, had communications, and al- 
liances, and wars, with the Britith Ifles in 
the very earlieft times. They were great 
navigators ; and Britain, under their ftate 
of tavigation, was reckoned to be only 
feven days: fail from their ports. How 
thev fet; and kept their courfe, out at fea, 
is explained im another part of this treatife. 
The hiftory of thefe people gives accounts 
of the incurfions which they made upon, 
and the fettlements which they made in, 
the Orcades, the Weftern Iles, Scotland, 
and Iteland, from 8oo years before the 
Chriftian zera to 1000 years after it. 


The Vics*, or Pics, were the firft pri- 
vate adventurers, and took that appella- 
tive as a national name when they fettled 
in Scotland. When they were fpoken of 
in the community, or as a body, they 
were called the Vic- or Pic-Thiéd, from — 
the word Tdiéd, ufed commonly in the 
compounds, and fignifying populus, com- 
-munitas. The Welfh, by changing P 


* Johannis Fordune, in his Hiftory of the Scots (chap. ¢-) 
deferibes Scythia Inferior, and fays, “" habet.ab oriente 
mare Mediterraneum, quod ibidem Balticum dicitur, a 
Bath loco ubiterram intrat ab Oceano, a qua regione fecun- 
dum quofdam Albigenfes, Piéti, progrefli funt. : 

into 
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into Ph, or F, called them Fiétiad. The 
Romans, many ages after, when they had 
occafions to know them by their incur- 
fions, called them Piéti, and Pictones, 
Vidti, Victiones, and Vetiones. The 
Latin writers of the Britifh Hiftory (as 
Cambden fays) called them Viccingi. 
The Teuts and Saxons pronounced this 
name by diffolving the harfh guttural into 
the open one, and called them Peayhteay 
Petz, and Vite. 


_ Bede fays *, and fays very truly, that 
the Piéts came in long fhips, from Scythia 
(meaning Scandinavia +.) The appellative, 
Scyths, was no longer applied to the 
Teutifch race; who, in his time were 
called Germans, in general ; but, at the 
fame time, the feveral people by their 
diftin&tive names. Scyth was ouly applied 


* Contigit gentem Pi€torum de Scythia, ut perhibent, 
longis navibus non multis Oceanum ingreflum. 60 
Bedz Hift. Eccl. Anglia. L. 1. c.f. 
_ Inde Scotiz ὃς Petie, infuilaramgue quas Auftrales et 
Meridionales vocant. Saxo Gram. Lib.g, p.17!- 
Piéti venerunt et Oceupaverunt infulas que Orcades 
vocantur. Nennius Hift. Brit. c 5. 
_ Pidti habitaie per Septentrionales infule partes coeperunt. 
Beda ut fupra. 
¢ Scytharum nomen ufquequaque tranfit in Sarmatos et 
Germanos : nec aliis prifca illa appeliatio quam qui extrem 
gentium harum, ignoti propé cateris mortalibus degunt. 
Plinii Nat. Hift. Lib. 4. ¢, 12. 


as. to 
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to thofe who, beyond the hiftoric horizon, 
were. fcarcely Known to the civilized 
world. Nennius fays, they firft feized 
the Orcades; and, Bede adds, afterwards. 
the northern parts of Britain. 


That thefe Piéts came at firft as fea- 
fovers, and Pirates, in their character 
of Vics and Vickanders, not as emigra- 
ting colonies, appears from their™ company 
confilting only of men. When they took 
up the idea of fettling, they obtained 
wives of the Scots on this condition, 
that, whenever there fhould arife a doubt 
as to the fucceffion to the crown, they 
fhould chofe their King (for, almoft all 
Kings were then elective) from the female 
rather than the male hne ; which cuftom 
remained, as Bede fays, to his time. This 
explains the reafon and original caufe of 
the government of the Pitts falling finally 
into that of the Scots. 


"The Scotti being in fettled poffeffion of 
the northern parts of Ireland, at the time 
* Uxores Pi&ti non habentes peterunt a ’Scotis ea fola 
conditione, ut ubi res veneret in dubium, magis de feminea 
regum profapia, quam de mafculina, regem fibi eligerent. 
Quod ufque hodié apud Pictos conftat efle fervatum. 
; Bede Hitt. Eccl. Angliz. Lib ft. ¢. 1. 
Hermathrada feemina regnavit in "Scotia; which 19 placed 
about 430 years befere Cari. 
i Saxo Gramm, Lib. 30 p. 57. 
that 
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that thefe. Vickanders, Viks, Piks, or 

Picts, came, refifted their attempts upon 
that Ifland, but affifted then by their 
advice ; and *, as fhould appear, by other 
means, to make their incurfions upon the 
northern parts of Britain. Thefe people 
were never, in their character of fea-rovers, 
or Piéts, in poffeffion of any part of 
Treland. Although afterwards, as Tag’ ΠΕΡ 
they made perpetual incurfions upon it, 
and had various conneétions and alliances 
with it. The firft of thefe who came to 
Ireland, are faid, by the Inth Hiftory, to 
come from the country Fomoire, which is 
jut the very place whence the Cotti came. 
Poemore, or Foemore, means marfhy 
and fenny lands, and part of that country 
retains to this day thisname, Poemore-aniaf. 
When afterwards the Thagns from the 


* *Scoti remiferunt Pictos ad feptentrionales partes Bri- 
taniz, opem contra Brittonas adverfantes, fi infurgerent, 
promittentes. Ranulph Higden, Lib. 1. 

I refer the word ‘Sceri here to the Irifh—the reader will 
refer it as he pleafes. 

t Taflume an authority for writing the name in this 
manner; firft, as I find it fo written of old in their own 
monuments ; ’and next, as they themfelves called the ifland 
Thanet, ‘or Little: Dania. 

t Mor, Moer, Moor Terra paluttris, inde eft quod 
Pomerania Sclavonice diéta fit Pomores, ἃ po, apud, et mor. 
—Flandri ex eidem caufa Morini olim appellati. Ihres’s 
Sucio-Goihic Gloffary, 


E 3 Cymbric 


του 
Cymbric Scandinavia had connedtions in 
Treland, we hear of the later name Locke. 
Lyun, or the Ifland in the Lake. 


Thefe Viks, Piks, or Piéts, under the 
name of Vitte, or Vite *, which name 
they were called by, on the Saxon fhore, 
pofieffed the the maritime parts of Kent, 
and the Ifle of Wight, called Vette, Vita, 
Vicht, Wight, Wiyt, &c. alfo Petia. 


The Reader will not expeé&t, notwith- 
ftanding what Cambden is inclined to 
think, and what Innes has undertaken to 
prove; notwithftanding what Aufonius,. 
Claudian, and Ifidorus fay; that we fhould ᾿ 
now enter into the difproving that filly 
opinion of the Piéts being fo called from 
their Tattooing their bodies, Almoft all 
uncivilized and half-cloathed people have 
always done, and do ftill, the fame. It 
was not peculiar to thefe people, as a 
race: the Britons fhould rather have had 
this appellative even though their language 
differed in diale@, both from the Britons 
and Scots, fo ee removed, as in time to 


* Strabo, fpeaking of the Ἰαποδες. Lib. 7. p. 315. fays, 
xaresvglos [that is, literally, tattoed] Demoiws τῦις ἄλλως 
Prrveloss Ὁ Θρᾶξι- 


become 


UN TES 
become even a different language*. In 
the time of Bede it was become neceffary 
to have five different tranflations of the 
Scriptures for the ufe of the inhabitants of 
Britain, viz. Britifh, Englifh, Scottifh, 
- Pickifh, and Latin. 


Thefe Viks, Piks, Vikins, or Vikin- 
gers, ftopt not their courfes in Britain, 
but pufhed forward their expeditions along 
the coafts, on both fides the Channel. 
They could never make any permanent 
impréffions on the Belgic coafts, or, if 
they were on thofe coafts before the Bel- 
gee arrived, they were oufted thence. 
There were in the Roman times no traces 
of them there, the + Victores excepted. 
They are, however, found feparate on the 
Coafts of Normandy, under Cimbric and 
Suio-gothic names; as 7 Ambibares, Am- 
bialites;- and on the Coafts of Lower 


* Hee [fcil, Britania] in prefenti, juxta numerum librorum 
quibus Lex divina {cripta eft, quinque gentium linguis unam 
eandemque fumme veritatis & vere iublimitatis fcientiam 
ferutatur & confitetur; Anglorum, videlicet, Brittonum, Scot- 
torum, Pictorum, ὅς Latinorum, que meditatione fcriptu- 
rarum czteris omnibus eft fatacommunis. Bed Hilt. Eccle. 
Lis ds Cp 10 

+ Unde cum confecuti Batavi veniflent, & Heruli, 
Joviique & Fidtores. Amm. Marcell. Lib. 27. ς. 28. 

1 This is the name of a maritime, or naval, diftict, in 
the military divifion of acounuy. Ham fignifies 2 certain 

uota of naval regiftered feamen (Lhre’s Glofiary) to be 
upplied by a certain diftrict. Hence we find the Ambivarj 
jn the lower marine diitri&t of the Sceld. 


E 4 Brittany, 
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Brittany, as a feparate maritime people, ’ 
by the names of Diablintes * and Venetz +. 
They are found fettled in the regions of 
the Loire, under the names Pid-ones, 
which means /eftled Pié#s : and, in general, 
on the Coafts of the Oceanus Aquitanicus, 
even in Spain under the appellative Vette 
ones and Vectones {. ) 


I have dared to affert that, that race of 
people, called Kuvyjac, from the Celtic. 
word Cynhaith, who poffefied the Weftern 
coafts of Europe, as mentioned by Herodo- 
tus, were fome of thofe very fea-rovers; for, 
there are many reafons fufficient to ftate it 
as a conjecture, not unworthy the refearch 
of the antiquary. Thefe Kuneete were 
certainly different from the Gallic Celts, in 
perfon, language, and manners: thefe 
did not advance over land before them ; 
and muft therefore have come by fea; 
they were equally different from the 
Belgze: what therefore could they be but 
thefe Baltic fea-rovers. “he very name 
given to the countries, wherein they fet. 


* Diablin is the fame name, and of the fame import, as 
Diaflyn, the name which they gave to the poft of Dablin, 
in Ireland. 

+ Ven-aitte means the tribes of Fenmen, 

~ Lucan, 110, 4. Ψ 8. ~ : 


tled, 


τὸν 

tiled, marks that the fettlements. were 
made by colonifts, or tribes, of thefe peo- 
ple.. The country of the Loire, which 
was fettled by thefe, was called Pifavia, 
Ach-y-Thegn feems to be no unfair or 
much ftrained etymology of Axousray, and 
exprefles, that it was the country pofleffed 
by Zrjbes of Tanes, or Danes. 


Fad moreover confirmsthis conjecture *, 
‘The old Runic monuments, and the annals 
of thefe very people mention their expediy 
tions and incurfigns into thefe countries +. 

Fordun 


* Ex hoc Hyperboreoram campo ingenti numero rezum 
Milli, ac Martis focii aufpiciifque Nepuini militia tum ia 
orbem prodierunt. Hifpaniam regnaque alia devicirunt 
quarum rerum geftarum memoriam anneles noftri Lapidei 
Cippi hic delinesti ab oblivione temporumque injuria vin- 
dicant. Perifkioldi Monumenta Sueio-Gothica. Lib. 1. c. Te 
In the firft fe€tion of the third chapter, he gives a draw- 
ing of a monument of Sigvid, who was a great invader of 
fingland, In the courfe of defcribing which, he fays, 
“ Hlujus exempla complura occurrunt.” And, after men- 
tioning feveral infcriptions, each recording the expeditions 
of the perfon, to whom the Runic infcription is erected, he 
goes on——-& complurium qui occidentales regiones, Hif- 
paniafque ac loca extera inviferant meniionem faciunt Cippi 
noftri lapidei, quorum nos fuo ordive, defcriptionem daturi 
erimus: fimulque oftendemus titulos hos infignes, vel ideo 
datos, fuiffe, quod vel exercitus duces olim, vel militia 
Socii fuerant. Tales numero plures originis Gothbicz illut- 
tres viros quondam agnoverat Anglia, ipfaque Hibernia, qui 
ante complura fecuta ito in orbe mortui fuit. Idem. 

t In his diebus, fcilicet Romana captivitatis, de Pidtavia 
progrefi cum fua familia Piti trans fretum Brittanicum 
jetibus Hiberniam adibant. Fordune, Scot. Hilt. ς. 4. 

Populus 
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Fordun takes up the matter of fact as a 
matter of notoriety, that the Picts did 
poffefs Poiftou and Aquitain. The only 
difference between the chronicles, and 
thofe who write from, and reafon upon 
them, is, whether they came thence, 
and made their incurfions upon Britain ; 
or whether they went out from Britain, 
and hence made their incurfions into 
Gaul. Jhat they were there is the ground 
and fac. "That they came from Scythia 
to thefe countries is the opinion that 
Fordun, with the authority of Bede, 
feems to abide by. ‘This account of the 
inhabitants of Acquitanja, feems to me the 
only probable one, by which the defcrip- 
tion of Kuneete, given by Herodotus, and 
the defcription of Gaul, given by Ceefar, 
Strabo +, and others, as inhabited by three 
different race of people, can be explained. 


Populus quidam ignotus ab Aquitanie finibus emer- 
ens. Qui pofea Pittus dicebatur fuo {fcilicet Albanie 
Fttori ratibus applicuit, Pi¢torum autem acceflus ad hanc 
infulam (fcil. Brittaniam) per varios varié defcribitur 
Anétores. Quorum quidem tradunt, quod a gentibus quas 
fecum ex Scythia Rex Humber ad Brittaniam condux erat.— 
Alia Chronica. Picti quidem exorti de Scythia, fugam 
Agenoris comitatifunt, &, ipfo dvce, infiderunt Aquitano- 
rum nationem in qua Picti de proprio nomine Pictaviam 
condiderunt. Id. c. 29. 
+ Αχουϊτανοὶ διαφέροισι τῷ Γαλατικᾷ Φύλε xala τε τὰς τὼν 
σωμώτων καϊασμευὰς, x) καϊὰ τὴν γλωταν. 
Strabo, Lib. 4. p. 189. 
This 
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‘This alfo accounts for the nature of the 
irruptions made by the remote nations 
coming from the extreme northern ocean 
upon Italy and Rome itfelf. This was an 
entrepét, an intermediate poft; and they 
‘had water-carriage up to the heads of the 
‘Loire *, and Garone, which interlock with 
the waters of the Rhone and Mediterra- 
nean. + This wasa trading rout perfectly 
known to the Romans, and to {δεῖς 
people. : } 


Thefe fea-rovers purfued their prada- 
tory enterprizes, each Vik, Vikin, or 
Vikinger, with ene feparate band, and in 
his own fleet, Numbers, however, of thei 
fometimes joined in thefe expeditions. 
At length there were two inftances of their 
forming communities, or civil bodies, of 
‘pirates, not unlike what the government 
of Rome was at its firft eftablifhment. The 
Jomfberg-Vikingers, who took poft and 
built a {trong city on the Ifland Julia, or 
Wollin, was one inftance. Thefe maine 


* The Senones, the fettled inhabitants of the Seine, one 
of the tribeswho facked Rome. L,. Florus, Lib. 1. ¢. 1g. 
fays of thefe, ‘* Hi guondam ab ultimis terrarum orig, et 
cingente omnia Oceano, ingenti agmine profecti. 

+ Vide Strabo, Lib. 4. p. 189, who defcribes particu- 
larly this rout in its navigable parts, and the portages over 
fang, from one fet of waters to the other. = 


tained 
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tained an independent fovereign ’ ftationi, 
and had for fome time an afcendant naval 
power in thofe feas, The antiquary will 
meet with matter of much curiofity in 
their hiftory. The Rofcheild Vikingers 
were anether inftance, but of another 
kind, not fo independent; an eftabhifh- 
ment fomething like our Cinque Ports. 


From thefe beginnings the Keel of a 
great naval power and dominion was laid, 
which, by degrees, was built up to that 
magnitude and force, which commanded 
all the north of Europe, and finally be- 
came fuperior to, and afcendent over, 
even the Roman Empire itfelf, 


If the antiquary will be fo good as to 
attend to the few traces of the progreflive 
growth of this great northern maritime 
power, he will fee that it was but natural 
that fuch a hardy, ftrong, fierce, warlike, 
race, continually habituated to danger 
and trained to war, fhould finally forma 
great naval dominion; and, by the operations 
of its fleets, be enabled to advance in force 
upon all the coafts of Europe; and, alfo, up 
the rivers, into the very heart of it: he 
will fee, that it was in the ordinary courfe 
of human events, that this power fhould, 

as 
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as it did, become fuperior at fea; equal at 
land, and, finally, fuperior at land alfo, to 
the power of Rome. 


There * are many curious anecdotes of 
_the naval enterprizes of thofe northern 
naval people many hundred years before 
the zra of the building of Rome +, and 
many inftances of foreign excurfions un- 
dertaken, and fettlements made, in foreign 
parts, by them. 


This treatife, however, will commence 
its review, only about the time of the 
building of Rome, when thefe people by 
various alliances of marriage, and politics; 
and by various conquefts, had concentred 


-* Danis paritér atq; Norwagis hc in more pofitum anti- 
quitis comperimus. Quod frequentes fufceperent, non in 
Vicinas tantim, fed etiam remotiffimas terras, expeditiones. 
Quod inde (ut alia nune taceam) faétum eft, quod fepe 
copiofam poft fe fobolem relinquerint Reges: de quorum 
fingulis liberis pro dominandi libidine non fufficere vifa fit 
patria: alii eoram domi regnum adminiftrarunt: alii claffe 
ac Commeatu inftru@i, Maris Imperium ex ufu ὃς commodo 
fao gubernandum fibi vindicarunt. Neque etiam dubium 
ipfos hujus Plaga Septentrionalis incolas, beilis continuis 
affuetos, & quafi innutritos, quum domi haud multo pace 
crefcerent, nec quo Marte clarerent, haberent, foris gloriz 
& nominis illuftrandi materiam, bello atque armis quzfi- 
viffe. Andreas Vellerius in Adan. Bremen, 

+t [have, merely to fketch out fome idea of thefe great 
leading pirates, given a chronological lift of fome of the 
principal perfons- 
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thany of the nations of the Baltic, ititd 
one civil community, and one general 
empire, under the name of Danes. And 
were become a great and powerful nation, 
although yet concealed, as lying beyond 
the bounds of the Aiforic horizon. | 


In 7&2 years before the Chriftian era, 
Frotuo fucceeded his father Hadingus. 
He had a great fleet. He {ubdued Scot 
land, Ireland, Britain, Teuthonia, Slavia; 
Frefia, and Ruffia*. He alfo pafled up 
the Rhine, and made incurfions upon the 
extreme borders of Germany. 


In 630, Haldane, the fon of Frotho, 
died. Upon his death his fons did, ac- 
cording to what the father had recom- 
mended, and according to the fpirit of the 
times, divide the empire. Roé, the elder; 
took the empire of the landed dominions ; 
and Helgo+, the empire of the fea. Helgo 
took up the charafter of a Vik (tranflated 


* Rhenam deinde claffe rimatus extremis Germaniz 
partibus manus injecit. Saxo Gramm. Lib. 2. p. 25. 

+ Divifo cum fratre imperio Maris poffeffionem fortibus 
Helgs obtinuit. Regem Sclavie Sealcum’ maritimis copiis 
Taceffitum oppreffir. Quam cum in provinciam redigiliet, 
Varios pelagi recéffus vago navigationis geniere perluftrabat,” 
cum ad infulam Thore reflexiffet, &c. 

Saxo Gramm. Lib. 2. p. 28. 
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pirate), ahd maintained a great command 
at fea, and in the maritime parts. At 
length his brother Roé having been killed 
by Hotobrode, he returned to Dania ; 
Hotobrodum quoque cum omnibus copiis 
navali przlio delevit. And afcended the 
throne of his father. 


Abéut the fifth century before Chrift, 
in the reign of Roderic Slingebond, the 
Danes had various connections of alliances 
and treaties with Britain and Ireland. 


About the middle of the fecond century, 
before the Chriftian A4#ra, Dan the Third 
reigned in this great naval kingdom*. He 
was matter of a moft immenfe fleet, with 
which he reduced the Saxons to the con- 
dition of becoming tributary. 


In this reign, about 100 years before 
Chrift, the famous Cimbric incurfion into 
the Roman empire took place. 


The reader will remember that we have 
_ before remarked, from the hiftory of thefe 


* Danorum Juventus Albiam fluvium tanta navigiorum 
frequentia complevit, ut facile ejus tranfitum proinde ac 
continuo ponte juncta puppium tabulata preitarent. Quo 
evenit ut Saxoniz Rex conditioni tributario adigeretur. 

Saxo Gramm. Lib. 4. p. 66. 
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people, that the Cimbri had fettled upon — 
the Saxon coafts, om the confines of the - 
Teutones, whom they held under a kind 
. of fubjeétion, or rather faedus inequale. 
He will remember that we have defcribed 
thefe regicns of their inhabitaney as liable 
(although fenced off againft the higheft 
regular tides) to be inundated with thofe 
great extraordinary tides which havealways 
happened from time to time in the northern 
ocean. ‘The Reader will advert to the 
abundant multitude of people, which the 
hiftory of thefe countries brings in every 
event ofthe war. He will recollect that 
the great rivers and maritime coafts of the 
weft of Europe were well known to thefe 
naval people; alfo the * portages over- 
land which connected thefe routs with the 
Rhone and the Mediterranean: he will 
recollect the great fleets that they poffeffed 
and commanded; and that even royal expe- 
ditions up the Rhine to the extreme of 
Germany were not now for the firft prac- 
tifed. RecolleGing thefe things, and ad- 
verting how they combine in this great 
and aftonifhing event, as it appeared to the 
Romans, when he reads that the Cimbri 
and Teutones (according to a tradition 


* Vide Strabo, Lib, 4. p. 189, ’ 
which 
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which L. Florus, lib. i. c. 3. mentions, 
and Strabo refers to), driven off their in- 
habitancy by a general inundation of thofe 
low countries, advanced in fearch of new 
fettlements * up the Rhine, by routs 
perfectly known to them; he will not be 
furprized to find them all collected and 
taking poft at the upper parts of that river, 
fo far as it was navigable to them ; and in 
the country at the heads of the waters of 
the Loire and Garonne; from the firft of 
which, pafling over land by no great por- 
tage, they could fail upon the Rhone, and 
defcend down that river; from the latter 
of which, though by a longer and much 
more difficult portage, they might arrive 
at the Mediterranean, fo as to inveft the 
Gallia Romana. To any one who confiders 
the command of marine navigation which 
they had to the weftern coafts of Europe, 
and the common ufage in which they were 
practifed in thefe voyages, all the diffi- 
culties which, not thus confidered, would 
᾿ feem impracticable, will vanifh: and the 
carriage of thofe fupplies, both ftores and 
provifions, whichenabled them to continue 
fo long ftationed in thefe pofts, will be 
found to be no more than that ordinary 


* Cimbri et Teutones trancendére Rhenum. 
Velleius Paterc, Lib, ii. c. 8. 
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courfe of fupply which they fecured in 
every expedition that they made; and 
out of reach of which they in no cafe 
advanced. By making Aquitain, a coun- 
try fettled in great part by colonies of 
their own, the depot of their magazines, 
whence, up to their pofts, at she. height 
of the land, they would not only be 
able to keep up their current fubfift- 
ence, but-to form advanced depots, they 
were enabled to advance on affured 
ground. That divifion of them, which 
afcended up the Garonne, kept up their 
current fupply by their ravaging Celtic 
Gaul and Spain, and faved their falted 
and otherwife confectioned provifions. 
In faé, all arrangements as to forage 
and provifions, and the carriage of them, 
muft have been and were regularly made, 
and on an affured and permanent foot- 
ing, as, amongft the other accidents and 
events of the Cimbric war, .hiftory 
never once adverts to, or mentions, any 
difficulties arifing from any defect in thefe 
articles, 


Plutarch *, in his Life of Marcius, ex- 
prefsly 


* This method of raifing their fupply of forage ‘and 
grain from year to year, at ‘the poft where they hal red, or 
which 


ἡ δίς, ὅδ, μων, 


. prefsly mentions the nature of their march, 
_as decided by their attention to this point. 


They did not undertake this expedition, as 
the effort of one campaign, by a hafty ha- 
zarded favage irruption; but they advanced 
year by year by different routs, and fo far 
only in each year as they could make good 
their pofts, and bring forward their. con- 
comitant depéts. They halted in the 
autumn, and there prepared their fupply 
for the next campaign; and fo advanced 
regularly. Alios ad pel nab bos ad bellum 


ire Vides. 


When I ufed to read, in the Roman 
Hiftorians only, the accounts of this ir- 
ruption, and of thefe people, as a {warm 
of mere Barbarians, I was always amazed 


how fuch multitudes of people (200,000 


at leaft), equal in number toa city of the 
fecond magnitude, which requires a circle 
of twenty miles radius, at leaft, of culti- 
vated country to fupport it, could move 
and advance along a journey of fuch 
length, and» yet every where find them- 
felves in the centre of fuch a circle of 


which they took as flationary, was, as we have feen before 
in the cafe of the Grecians, at the fiege of Troy, as men- 
tioned by Thucydides ; and as may be read, in Herodotus, 
of the Egyptian’ expedition. 


G 2 fubfift- 
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fubfiftence. When I confidered them as 
Barbarians, I could never conceive how - 
they covld arrange their line of march. 
In fhort, the whole which related to their 
exiftence, movement, and adting, ap- 
peared to me always inexplicable. But, 
when I had once learnt, from the ac- 
counts of their own hiftorians, that thete 
peopie were of a community which was 
greatly advanced in their experience of 
permanent fupply, and in: their mode of 
military civilization, (if | may fo exprefs 
myfelf,) were a nation of warrters, were 
a great naval power, had for many hun- 
dred years been exercifed in foreign expe- 
ditions, underflood perfectly the res falfa- 
mentaria et frumentarta, were all ac- 
quainted with the routs up the rivers 
Khine, Loire, and Garonne, to the height 
of the land; when I. recurred to the 
accounts of their incurfions into Spain, 
and of their fettlements (as this treatife 
has togeetis 2 in Aguitain; their advance 
to,. and their being able to remain fo long 
op, the frontiers of the Roman Empire, 
ceafed to be a matter of difficulty to my 
conception; I was ‘no longer furprized 
when I read, that they repeatedly beat 
the Roman arntes, until, finally, they 
were defeated by Marius. 


Every 
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Every event and every circumftance 
arife now to my mind in the natural 
σους of things. By the fyftem of their 
community, they were conftantly fending 
out {warms and colonies ; and were always 
ready to follow them in nationat bodies. 
They were accuftomed to condué& the 
march, and the fupply, of a moving body. 
They had an experienced providence in 
that matter, both as to the collection, 
prefervation, and diftribution, of it. 
They lived under conftant habits of mili- 
tary police, and were every where, both at 
fea and land, a regular army of high- 
{pirited, determined, perfevering, war- 
rors. 


Having advanced thus far in refearch 
into the nature and hiftory of the progrefs 
of the maritime community, and of the 
naval imperium, of thefe people, if the 
antiquary will have the patience to goa 
few fteps farther beyond the period of 
this not lefs important than curious event, 
to events yet more decifive, he will find 
every thing that occurred, every event 
that arofe, came forward in the common 
and ordinary courfe of human affairs, long 
working to this point, the alcendency 
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which thefe maritime powers acquired 
over the great landed Empire of Rome. 


About the year 70 before Chrift, Freidle- 
vus Celer fucceeded to his father’s throne, 
and purfved uniformly the fame naval » 
fyfiem. The Cimbri, Teutones, Marfi, and 
other inhabitants of the Low Countries, 
who were engaged in the enterprize above. 
referred to, were merely external parts, or 
rather provinces, of the Danifh Empire. 
The.mere lofs of thefe people, to a nation 
abounding in population, was no. great 
matter, however great their numbers. 
Freidleve purfued hisexcurfions into foreign 
parts, and was of fuch weight in the 
affairs of the great maritime interelt of the 
North, thatCae{ar(asit staid by the Danith 
hiftorians), in order to keep the people of 
the Saxon fhores employed in attention to 
their own affairs, while he attacked Bri- 
tain, made a league, or alliance, with 
him: The Danes and Saxons were in a 
continued and conftant ftate of rivalfhip, 
or war; and Cefar allied himfelf with 
that party, who was not likely to inter- 
rupt him, againft thofe who were pre- 
pared and « lifpofed {foto do. While Cetar 
was carrying his expeditions againft the 
inhabitants of the Armorican and Saxon 

fhores, 
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fhores, and againft Britain in the fouthern 
parts, Freidleve invaded the northern 


parts, and alfo poffeffed himfelf of 
Dublin. 


About 40 years before Chrift, Frotho 
fucceeded his father. The fame fyftem 
being purfued, and the power of this 
empire increafing, he was engaged in a 
fucceflion of nine different wars; δι, 
againft the Sclavi; fecond, againft Go- 
theras, King of Norway; third, fourth, 
and fifth, againft the Huns; fixth, againft 
the Sueicos ; feventh, againft the Norwe- 
gians ; eighth, againit the Biarmlandians ; 
and, laftly, againft Britain and Ireland, 
The force with which he invaded Sclavia, 
is thus defcribed by Saxo: tanta autem 
navigiorum frequentia mare compleverat, 
μὲ πὲς recepiui portus, nec cafiris littora, 
nec commeatibus impenfe fuppeterent. 


*TThe Hunns brought fuch great force 
of fhipping, and fuch multitudes of men, 
againft him, that, although he was able to 
raife a force to meet them, yet, he 


* Saxo, Gramm. Lib. v. p. 84. Thefe Hunns are here 
fpoken of, as being on the rivers and coafis of the eattern 
parts of the Baltic. This is the earlieft mention of them 
within the hiftoric horizon. 
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found his finances unequal to the expence 
of fupporting that force. “The method he 
took to raife the fupplies was, to fend two 
of his pascal vikingers on a joint expedi- 
tion of piracy *, and to fend out others to 
feveral regions, which were tributary to 
him, to Tolle contributions» . Hz jam 
queefiti late fumptus, convecteque raptu im- 
penjee, atendis abunde copits fuppeditabant. 


Hiftory continues the account of this 
naval imperium as the half of the royal 
dominion ; and, in the year of Chrift rio, 
it was fo confidered by the monarch him- 
(εἰ. ‘+ 4 Olave, in the laft periods of 
his reign, as he faw his death approach- 


* JEnevom regem et Glomeram piratarum precipuum 
ad Orcades petendorum commeatuum gratia dirigit, pro- 
ptias cuique copias tribuens. Saxo Gramm. Lib. v. p. 80. 
The Orcades were at this time tributary, paying dane-gelt 
to the Danifh kingdom, and were governed by a Regulus, 
or Viceroy. After Frotho bad finithed his wars, he ap- 
pinic’ various Reguli over each diftrict of the conguered 
countries, with condition of paying 4 certain tribute, certis 
ery legibus oneravit. Amongli the reft, he appointed 
Revilus to govern the Orcades. Thele were Thegns, and 
the tnbute they paid was ‘f he ‘gn, or Dane-gelt, 

+ Olaus cum fupremis Fati viribus arétarerur. Frothoni 
& Hal ο Sivek rus, alterum Terris, alteram aquis 
regia diiione pi rzefle: eam pe teftatis όσα τι am non diutina 
uiurpatione, fed annua vieifbi udine, fortint jubet. Ita reg- 
nandi intermeos conditione aquata, prior Froth maritima- 
yum rerum revimine potitus. 
Saxo Gramm. Lib. vil. p. 120 
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ing, advifed his fons alfo thus to confider 
it, and to receive the kingdom between 
them under that divifion, not as two 
{eparate zmperia, but as two feparate com- 
mands under one and the fame united 
imperium: and, therefore, to govern and 
command in each by alternate annual 
rotation.” That the maritime dominion 
was thought the firft in rank appears by 
this, that Frotho, the eldeft of his fons, 
took this command for the firft turn. 


In the next reign, this double empire 
was put upon another footing. The elder 
brother, Haldan, heid the command of 
both, as fupreme King; but, after he had 
prefided over the landed dominions three 
years, he committed thefe as a kind of 
inferior command, or office, to his brother 
Harald *, as regent; and exercifed him- 
felf the marine department. I mention 
not thefe traits as marking the policy, 
but as giving proof, in fact, of the im- 


* Perempto Frothone, cum Haldanus ternos circitér 
annos patrie prefuiffet, Haraldo fratri, regnandi jure per- 
functorié tradito, zlandiam: efque finitimas infulas quas a 
Suetie complexe finuofus aqaarum anfractus divellit, parati- 
cis populatur injuriis. Ibidem fubduétis hyeme navigiis, de 
vallo cin@tis, expeditioni triennium dedit. Poft Suetiz 
manus injecit, ejus regem bello confumpfit. 

Saxo Gramm, Lib. vii. p. 121. 
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portance, of the marine power and naval 
dominion in thefe northern parts at this 


period. 


About the middle of the third century 
of the Chriftian era, Harald Hylletand 
reigned ; in whofe time the navy, both 
in its eftablifhment and difcipline, ac- 
quired very great advancement and in- 
creafe. He ftrengthened both his impe- 
rium and his arms by attaching to his 
fervices, the greateft adventurers of the 
times *. Aided by the fervices of Ubbo, 
a great Captain of Frefia, he fubdued the 
people bordering on the Rhine, and made 
them tributary. He recruited his army 
with the beft foldiers he could. colle& 
amoneit them; and, confident in this 


* Ubbonem, forore ei in matrimonium data, militem 
nactus, finitimos Rhino populos, tributo fubmifir: militemque 
ex cjus yventis fortiffimis legit. Quo fretus bello Sclaviam 
piefic, ejus duces [Phagen} Duc et Dal ob virtutem capi 
potiis quam occidi curavit, quibus in commilitium re- 
ceptis, Aquitaniam armis perdomuit. Moxque Brittaniam 
petens, Humbrorum Reve proftrato, prompriflimos quofque 
divi juventutis adfeivit, querum principaus Orm cog- 
nomento Brittanicus habebatur. Hac reram fama Athletas 
a variis orbis pertibus accerfitus in mercenarium marum re- 
degit. Qeoram frequentia auctus adeo regnorum omnium 
motus nominis fui terrore cohibuit, ut eoram reéoribus 
mutuum cooferendz mantis aufum excuteret. Sed nec 
quilquam maris dominationem abfque ejus nutu ufurpare pre-’ 
{usiplit. Quippe quonaam in Danorum republica dividuum 
terre et pelagiimperium fuit. Id, Lib. vil. p. 139. 

2 {trength, 
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ftrength, attacked Sclavia, taking  pri- 
foners Duc and Dal, the two famous 
generals of thefe people. He attached 
them to his fervice. Strengthened with 
their affiftance, he /uodued Aquitane. After 
that, turning his arms upon Britain, he 
overcame the King of the Humbrians, and 
enrolled in his forces every the moft 
foldierly young man of the conquered 
nation. He commanded the balance of 
power in politics; and held fuch an af- 
cendant command in the dominion of the 


fea, that no one prefumed. to hold com- 


mand therein but under his imperium. 


There were, however, two marine 
powers growing up In Norway and Sueia 5 
the firft governed by Sivard, Harald’s 
brother-in-law; and the other by Ringo, 
his nephew. Thefe were, perhaps, fu- 
bordinate, or inferior: alltes to Dania in: 
their beginnings; but, driven into refift- 
ance by the mixture of * jealoufy and in- 
folence with which Harald held and exer- 
ciled his fovereignty over them, whilft they, 


* This jealoufy was infufed into his mind by the wicked 
arts of a confidential minifter, who wrought the brave old 
King to a quarrel with his family, his friends, and beft 
fervants. When he was werfted in battle, this minifter 
knocked his brains out. Saxo, Gram, Lib. 6 and 7. 
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feeling their own power, ceafed to be 
difpofed to obey *, they revolted, and 
finally became afcendant and {uperior.: 
and the Danith empire, In its turn, be- 
came for fome time fubordinate. 


Having now, in a kind of fketch, given 
fome idea of the rife and amplification of 
the naval power which 4ad Jaid its keel in 

the North, and had been, by flow and 
regular progrefs in many ages back, ex- 
tending itfelf; having brought down the 
account, which 1 have given, to that 
period when thefe people were ready and 
prepared to conteft the dominion of the 
fea, and of courfe the command of the 
maritime provinces of Europe, with the 
Empire of Rome itfelf; to. the period 
when hiftory begins to bring them foward 
into that conteft; I will endeavour to 
mark tothe Reader (in example) the firit 


* Jn this war between Harald Hylletand and Ringo, the 
fleet of the latter confifted of 2500 fhips, though iuaferior 
in power. Suppofing thefe fhips to carry each 60 men, which 
is below the average, the army mult confift of 150,000 men. 
Harald’s force mutt be fuppofed greater. Harald’s method 
of forming his fleetfor action was inimitable, and peculiar to 
himfelf. But the fame wicked minifter, who betrayed him 
into this quarrel, communicaied to Ringo this order of 
battle. The moment that Harald was told how Ringo formed 
his line of battle, he perceived that he was betrayed. 

Saxe Gramm. Lib. 7. 
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fymptom of the importance of that power, 
in the fcale of empire. 


The Romans found it neceflary, about 
this time, to eftablifh an office, and to 
create’an officer, upon the precedent of 
the commiffion given C. Cn. Pompey in 
the piratic war. They found it neceffary, 
from the manner and degree of force with 
which this great Northern Naval Power 
prefled upon their frontiers, to create the 
office of Count of the Saxon Shores, holding 
acommand in*chief over the fea, and all 
the Weftern maritime parts of Europe. 
Ceraufius* (a Briton, as Dr. Stukeley 
thinks) was appointed to this great com- 
mand. This great officer not only exerted 
the power, which this command gave 
him, againftthe enemy, but fo conducted 
the adminiftration of it, by forming great 
and extenfive alliances, particularly with 
the Scots, Piéts, and Saxons, that δὲ 


* This perfon was not the only Briton who, even in 
thofe days and before them, held commands at fea. Orm, 
cognomento Brittanicus, commanded in Harald’s fleet in the 
great war between Dania and Suetia. Grim alfo was a great 
adventurer. “The dodes and Lies, or habitations, of thefe my 
Lincolnfhire countrymen, retain their names to this day in 
Ormfby and Grimfby. The two wapentakes, Loedbroec 
and Aflac, retain alfo the names of two famous {ea- 
commanders, mentioned in the Runic infcriptions, Lodbroeg 
and Aflug: thefe might not have been originally Lin- 
colnfhire men, but they had fettlements there. 
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raifed this department into a great political 
marine intere/ty which became of weight 
in the fcale’ of empire. Fixed on the 
broad bafis of an intereft of fuch extent and 
power, and fupported by the maritime 
revenues, this department became 4 third 
power in the. State; and Ceraufius arofe to 
the becoming a third colleague as Emperor 
with Dioclefian and Maximian Emperors, 
At length, feeing that all-was falfe and de~ 
ceitful in the combined Imperium, taking 
this maritime into its combination as a part 
and partner, and that fueh joint empire 
would be ruinous to him; feeling, at the | 
fame time, that his command was an Im- 
perium which did not depend on the will 
of thefe Emperors, but ftood independent 
om, its own bafis, he feparated from them, 
_and eftablifhed this maritime empire as 
fovercign; and, forming the fubordinate 
provincial legiflature of Britain into an in- 
dependent one, under the name of a Senate, 
governed this empire, as an empire. of 
itfelf, fixing the feat of government in 
Britain, with a fenate of το own. 


If the Antiquary, who.fhall ftudy the 
decadence of the Roman Weftern empire, 
will purfue, with attention, the begin- 
nings and progreflion. of this naval power 
arifing into dominion, and examine its 

operations, 
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operations, and the effect which thefe had 
in whatever hands it lay, bythe little 
which the Author of this treatife (whofe 
line of life has not permitted a regular 
- courfe of learned ftudy) is able to trace, he 
thinks much curious and interefting know- 
ledge may be elicited as to naval dominion, 
in a period when it was fcarcely within the 
hiftoric horizon, except as it became felt at 
‘imtervals by the trruptions which it made. 
When this is underftood as it deferves to be, 
it will be feen, that the people, who over- 
ran the dominions, and put an end to 
Roman Weitern Empire, were not Bars 
barians; nor their fyftem of attack the 
mere brutal foree of Barbarifm. When 
caufes are confidered in their true eftima- 
tion, effects are feen as natural, and be- 
come underftood. 


This. treatife now returns to the 
Euxine and Moeotic ‘Lake: it confiders 
thofe regions as the point from which, | 
fynthetically, or to which analytically, 
the lines may be drawn, which ‘mark the 
inhabitancy and the generations of the 
‘Teuts, as we have already done that of 
Cymri or Cimmerii. For, in, the dire@ion 
of thefe lines, fome Gaéllic diverging 
branches excepted, will be found all thac 

can 
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can be learnt of the inhabitancy or gene- 
rations of thefe two fraternal nations. 


* Both the Celts and Germans derived, 
in their own account, their origin from 
Diis, Dis, Tuis, Teut, Teutates, &c. 
for, by all thefe names: was the fame 
Numen called. This fuppofed fource of 
their race they called Got-Teus—or the 
god ‘Teus. Whence the Greeks, by their 
mode of expreflion, made the name Cot- 
tus; as the Orientals framed therefrom - 
the tranflatitious name Teu-Béal, The 
word ‘Thidd (varioufly pronounced and 
written, as Thiud, Dhyd, Dhiud, Tut, 
Thiut) fignifies the general cr amivertal 
idea of a people, as applied to a commu- 
nity, or nation. Whether this word, ex- 
preflive of the collective gentile body,, be- 
came applied as a comprehenfive idea, like 
Hobbs’s Leviathan, to {ome Numen, whofe 
body was the people, and whofe foul was 
their proper animation, whom the people 
perfonified, and called their father, and 
worfhipped as their God; or, whether 


* Galli omnes fe a Dite patre prognatos predicant. 
Ceafar, Bell. Gall. Lib. vi. § 19, 
Germani celebrant carminibus antiquis Tuiltonem deum, 
terra editam, & filiam Manvum, originem gentis, condi- 
torefque. ‘Tacit de Mor. Geim, § 2. 


there 
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it was taken up as a general term to de- 
_ note the body * of the people, united into 
a nation, is of very little import. In the 
firft cafe it was a perfonal, τη της fecond a 
- gentile name. 


A former part of this work, entitled, a 
Treatife on the Study of Antiquities, has al- 
ready fuggefted alineof inveftigation,which 
feems to difcover that the Oiim, Ojim, 
~hords of the Tartar race, the Nomades 
who inhabited the country lying between 
the Euxine.and Cafpian feas, and were the 
original inhabitants of Tr’-oja+, fpoke 
the fame language as the original inhabi- 
tants of Europe: and it gives an inftance 
or two from the fcattered words of that 
language of men, as it.1s called in contra- 
diction to the language of the Gods, which 
ftill remain in Homer and Plato. That 
they were of the race of Gyges, called by 
the Orientals Magog, a fraternal branch 
to thofe of Cottus and Gomer, does alfo 
appear. 


* John Thre’s Sueio-gothic Gloffary. 
Thidd or Thidt communitat pepuli. 


f πολλαὶ ὁμώγυμαι Θράξι κὶ Τρῶσιν. 
Strabo, Lib. 13. p. 292. 
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This treatife hath already traced the’ 
procetfions of the generations and inhabi- 
tancy of the Cymri, the race of Gomer, 
from the earlicft periods to thofe later ones, 


when they firft came forward into the 
Hiftoric Horizcn. 


The Dteutfch or Thiotfch race remains 
next to be inveftigated. We have fpoken 
of them in general as connected with the 
Cymric and Gygic branches. Our inquiry 
will now purfue the lines of their procefs’ 
fion, and generations in particular. From 
the name by which they defcribed them- 
felves, corrupted in its etymon and in its 
orthography, they were called by foreign- 
ers Tit-anes : from the name of their 
fuppofed firft progenitor Got- Leus, the 
god Teus, they were by various de- 
fiexions of pronunciation called Gotti, 
Codhi, Gothi, Yute, Getz, .Chedoim, 
Chettim, and Kereae ¢ and with the “fix 
ones, Leutones, Tutones, Gothones; with 
that of mgs, Teutingi, Cottingi, and Tu- 
thingi. Vhey had alfo one common ap- 
pellative given to them by the Greeks, in 
the name of * Scythe, under which ap-~ 


ἘΡΑπά τας μὲν On τῶς τοροσξόῤῥτες, κοινῶς τῶν Ἕλλήνων συΐ- 
ψράφις Σκίθας x Κελτο- Σκύθας εκάλϑν. 
Strabo, lib. 11. Ρ. 507. 


pellative 
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pellative arofe a fecond diftindtive appel- 
lation of * Celtz, and Celto-Scythz. The 
common etymology of this word Scythe, 
as it derives from Schuttan to fhoot, and 
Schutter a fhooter, as the people were 
archers, Ihave taken for granted, and ac- 
guiefced in as above. ‘This word, how-~ 
ever, being of Greek formation, may; by 
the Greeks, have been referred in its ety- 
mology to this appellative Schutter, when 
perhaps, as I believe is the fact, it was a 
generica/ name, Sjute, sd pate, the remote 
Getz or Jeute. Thofe remote Northern 
tribes whom the Greeks called thus Scy- 
the, called themfelves Σκολύται +, or 
Scoltea, ’Skeltz, from the prefix Es and 
Kboliz, Gwold, Kald, or Kelt Sylva. 


The word Celtz, or Keltze, as it was ac- 


tually pronounced, appears plainly to be 
a diftinctive appellative given or affumed, 


as defcribing fome particular and ἀν 


* Κιλταὶ κατά τε σφᾶς ἀρχαῖον, "ἢ παρὰ τοῖς. ἄλλοις ὠνομά - 
ζοντο. Paufanias, lib.i. cap. 3. 

Si non Galatarum certé Celtarum vocabulo Greci Ro- 
manique, Gallos, Germarios, Brittanos, Cimbros; gentef- 


que omnes que τὰ ἔσκατα τῆς Εὐρωπης incolant, complecti 
fuer Κυνιῦϑ». 


+ Σύμπασι δ᾽ εἶναν ὄνυμα Σκολότας : 


Σκύθας δὲ Ἑλλήνες ἐνομώ- 
σαν, Herod. lib. ἵν. ς, 6. 
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tribes of thofe Scythe, as Celto-Scythe, 
Celtiberit, &c. The mode of explaining | 
this matter will be ftggefted hereinafter. 
It will be fufficient here to obferve, that . 
thefe Celtze were originally called by them- | 
felves Schol’te *, included within the re- 
gions of the Tribes, Achs, Thiots, andGete. 


The reader ts defired to take up here ἃ 
reference to what I fhall fuggeft here- 
after about the nature of fome tribes, fuch 
as the Scythians and Celts retaining their 
fylvan life, whilft yet living in the forefts 
and uncleared lands amidft the fettled tribes. 


The firft emigrations of this Dteutifch 
family, or nation, are found to have been 
made to the Weft, under the indefinite 
appellative 4chs, a word in their original 
language fignifying ¢rides, rather than 
the nation in general: thefe Achs, as 
above explained, have been found under 
the more diftinCtive appellative Sachs and 
*Sace, a word compounded of the prefix 
Ys or Es, and Ach, fignifying the outer or 
uttermof? achs; which tribes, when they — 
became (μά on the weltermoft.borders 
ef the continent, affumed, or had given 


* According to the Greek pronunciation, 
to 
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‘to them, the gentile name ’Sax-ones, or 
*Sachs become dwellers. 


To the South-weft the migrations ex- 
tended, by thefe tribes, up the Ifter on both 
fides, and above the falls to the heads of 
it; where this river is called the Danoub. 
Thefe tribes were expanded on all the fe- 
condary rivers’. and waters of this great 
river; and alfo to the Southward of it, in 
thofe regions afterwards called Illyria and 
Dacia ; ‘they made thefe their migrations 
under the appellative * Dacz, which ts li- 
terally Die- achs, the tribes: this became a 
gentile name written and pronounced Aauos 


by the Greeks, and Davi by the Latins. 


The firft range of the expanfions of this 
Dreutifch family, or nation, to the South, 
appears to have been made under the ap- 
pellative Thiéd or Tdiét, a Dteutifch word 
(John Ihre’s Svreio-gothic Glofiary), fyno- 
nymous to the Cymric word Cumrz, fignify- 
ing communitas popull : it is moftly ufed as 


ἘΞ Aanscd: τὸς εἰς τ᾿ αναν]ία npos Γερμανίαν % τὰς τῷ Ispe τηγὼς, 
τῷ ποοϊαμῶ a ἄγω Hy 


δὺς οἶμαι Aves natrobat TO τπταλαιὸν 
πρὸς ταῖς πσηγᾶις μέξη, μέχρι τῶν καϊαλαχῶν, Δανέθδιον «τοροσηγόρε- 
γον; ἃ μάλιτα διὰ τῶν Δάκων φέρεϊαι. Strabo, lib. vile P- 304- 
Edit, Cafaub, 1620. 
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an affix, but alfo directly by itfelf. The 
expanding Thiéd, as it made its fettle- 
ments under this general appellative, ac- 
quired the Gentile name Thidds, and 
Phthidte ; and the country where they 
fettled was called Phthia, and Phthidtis. 

They extended through 41} Theffaly, or 
* ‘Vhettaly, “and Macedonia, Greeeg, 
Thebes, and Achaia}... The Phthidte 
were Theffalians; and Strabo, lib. °ix. 
{tates it from Homer, that the greateft 
part of Theffaly, or Thattalia, was Phthia. 
Phthia is ‘exprefaly faid to be underftood 
formerly to be the fame as Greece and 
Achaia of latter times. + Strabo fays 


*TJtis worth marking in a note, that the name of the 
country Thatralia is, by an unconftrained and direét etymo- 
logy, refolvable into Thuat, or Zuat-dale, an old Dteutifch 
word, for Northern vale 

Φθίαν τὴ, ob μὲν, τὴν ἀυτην Ext 7H Ἑλλάδι x Axain, P- 
297+ Horner makes 6: in his time part of Ellas, 

Οἵ τὲ εὐχὸν. Φθίην 40° Ελλαδῳ καλλιγύναικα. Ibid, 

Ἐσι δὲ ᾿Αχαιοὶ φθιωΐαι ἔθνος. i 

Sevlacis Caryandenfis periplus 

Mea δὲ ᾿Αχαιὼὸς Θατ]αλία. ᾿ 


ἡ Τοιαύτη δὲ σύσω [ feil licet, Theffalia] εἰς τεσσεραμέρη ons 
NTO ἐκαλεῖτο OF τὸ μὲν Φθιῶτις. τὸ 0 Es ιῶτις, τὸ δὲ Θαταλλι- 
4 2 
ὦτις τὸ δὲ Π TlikaoyswTtse , 


ἔ Ὑπὸ τῷ Κροκίῳ Θηξαΐ cow Φ΄εὐτιδὲς. Αχαιοί δ᾽ εκαλῶνται 
δὶ bial αι Way rise Strabo, edit. Cafaub. I 68s, lib. 1X. 
eo 2y8, 200. ’ : 


exprefsly, 
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exprefsly, that under Crocio the Thebans 
were Phthidtides: and indeed all thofe 
afterwards called Achaians were, in for- 
mer times, called Phthidtides. 


This 7,64, or thefe PAthiéte, may 
be underftood as expanfions of the com- 
munity, whilft the next, range, who fol- 
lowed them under the appellative Achs, 
may be confidered as migrations of difcri- 
minate tribes, and therefore called cds. 
Thefe migrations covered the former and 
extended over Thracia, which is literally 
—Tre'-achs, a diftri&t of the. Tribes; as 
Achaia, including all Greece to the North- 
ward of the I{thmos, is alfo the country 
of the Achs, that is, ae Achaioi and 
Achivi. 


* Hecatzeus, the Milefian, fays exprefsly 
that even the Peloponeffus was inhabited 
by the Barbari, meaning * thefe people, 


** Ἑκατᾶιοσμεν ὃ Μιλήσιος τοερὶ τῆς Πε λοπρννήσι φήσιν ὅτι τσρὸ 
way Ἑλλήνων ὠκήῆσαν auTny Βαρδάροι" σκεδὸν δὲ τὲ % ἡ συμπάσα 
Ἑλλας κατοικία Βαρξάρων ὑπηρξε τὸ σαλαιόν. ἴα. lib. vii. Ρ.222- 


+ I have not ventured to infert in the text an idea 
which 1 entertain, that the Hellenic, and other colonifts, 
called thofe original o/d inhabitants Graii and Graici. 
There was certainly .a diftrict in Beotia, or on its con- 
fines, called Γρῷια, which fome fuppofed to be the fame 
as Tenagra, Strabo, lib. ix. p, 404. 
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before the arrival of Hellenifts and otker 


colonifts from Syria, Phoenicia, and Agypt; 
indeed, the» whole country, afterwards 
called Ellas, was the habitation of thefe 
people. 


I will here venture to infert two or three 
inftances of Dteutifch words amongft the 
Achaians and Thracians, as a further con- 
firmation of the opinion, which | have in 
my former treatife, as well as in this, in 
fome degree proved; that the primary old 
language of thefe people was Drewit/ch : 
Λήιτον de καλέεσι τὸ Πουταναΐαν οἱ ᾿Αχαιοί. 
Herod. ib. vii ee. oe Ἢ ΠΊΕ eee 
Dteutch word Leef, a court, vied even to 

this day. Boies Θρακιςὶ moni ἧς Ets that ts 
Bury, {poken fhort Bry, as we com- 
monly enounce Borough By rough, My- 
σημ- δρία Μηγαρέων ἀποίκος, τσρότερον Μενε- 
δρία, ὃ δος Μενα: πόλις" τὸ κτίσοωντος Mive nam 
ce % ἤ τῷ Σήλυος πόλις Σηλυο- Cote 
ἡ τὲ Atvos Πολτο-ρία wore ὠνομάζετο. Stra- 
bo, edit. Cafaub, 1585. lib. vii. p. 221. 


Some of the tribes of thefe people con- 
tinuing their fylvan, roving, paftoral, and 
eater life, ΤΟΝ ΠΡ amonett the yet un- 
cultured forelts, τ (ed however, 


amid{t 
7 
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amidft thofe tribes which became fet- 
tlers, had various appellatives applied to 
them, as Yaoul, or Gaoul, (Galli) and 
* AtoAe:, which name 15 the fame word ; 

for Aol, enounced with the olic 
digamma Y or G, is + Yaoul, or Gaoul, 
and fignifies migrators, or rovers. And 
we learn that {the Doric and AXolic dialect 
or enunciation were the fame. Thefeun- 
fettled rovers were called by the Helleni/ts 
Πελασγοι ὃ, becaufe they, like birds of 
paffage, like the ftorks, for inftance,which 
are Called Πελωργοι, migrated from place 


* Αἴολες τοπαλαὶ καλεόμενοι Πελάσγοι. 
Herodot. lib, vii. ς. 95. 

O; δὲ Thereryos τῶν περὶ thy Ἑλλάδα δυναςευσών, ων ἀρχί ἴοτατοι 
λέγονται. Strabo, edit. Cafanb. 1586, lib. vii. Dp. 226. 

Thefe ancient Pelafvic inhabitants were the founders of 
the temple and oracle of Dodona. 1 have, in my former 
Treatife, fuggetted that this Dodona is originaily Dez- 
dune, God’ 8: ἈΠ] 3 and that the priefts, called Σελλοι, were 
Scers, or t’rophets: acc -ording to a word of the fame lan- 
guage, they were certainly called Βαάρξαροι, and are fo de- 
{cribed by Homer. 


+ Exadly as we enounce with the dizamma Y, and alfo 
write Eaerk, the old name of the city, York. 


1 Τὴν δὲ Asocizx τη ᾿Αἰολίδι [γλώτ[}]. Strabo, lib. 8, 


Ν 83, “ , a , \ ~ 
§ OF τὰν Atlide συγροψ αν ες ἱτορετι τς τῶν Haasan ὡς 
> / \ 
᾿Αθήνητι γενομένω, τῶν" Πελασγῶν διὰ δὲ τσλανήτ ας εἰ ναι 


a, & 


δίκην ὁ ΩΝ ὑπιφοιτῶν iD οὗ ἔτυχε Tomes I ἐπλδ τας ὑπὸ τῶν Ate 
κὰν κληθῆναι. Strabo, lib. 5° Pp. 153: edit. Caiaub. 1685s 


ta 
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to place. Thefe Yaoul, Gaoul, ( 4115, or, 
as they are called Pelafgi, were every 
where in Theilaly, and even in Attica. 
"S heir appellative, when they fertled, be- 
caine a Gentile name Asoaedes, or Aéclians. 


Thefe firft expanfions thus operating, 
and thefe migrations thus taking place, 
were followed in all directions by more 
adult and independent tribes, who of 
courte took more {pecifically Gentile appel- 
latives, as from Cottus, or Gotteus, Cotti, 
Codhi, Gothi: from Teus, fimply, Teuts, 
Direuts, Tuefchi, Dteufch, &c.; thefe 
were they who followed the το εν: In the 
Worthern para Hel directly’: Well: the 
Jatter of the above appellatives were, in. 
thofe tribes who migrated Southward, 

converted into that of Gete, efpecially 
by the Greeks ; 7 and into Chittim, by the 
Southern people who fettled on, or traded 
to, the coafts of Greece. 


Under this appellative * Kerez, or Ge 
tee, they are found fuperfeding or fucceed- 
: ing | 


* Vide Suidas, verbum Kirevs. Although the Kereo, 
whom tiomer m,ntions (Odyfi. lib, xili. vy. 520.), may be, 
: as 
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ing the Daci*, on both fides of the Ifter, 


up to the falls or cataraéts. They are alfo 
found fettling in the regions North of 
this, away Weft, as far as that country, 
afterward, and in later times, called Ger- 
mania}, and up to the Hercynean foreft 
and mountains: They, juft in the fame 
manner as the Ὁ Thracians did, as faft as 


as in that particular paffage, Myfians bordering on Troia; 
yet Strabo clearly proves that Kerac, who were called My- 
fians were in Thrace, and calied Uhracians, definitively ander 
the general appellative Γέται. Oj Μύσο, Θράκες ο»Ἷὲς καὶ αὐτοὶ; 
"ἡ ὃς γὺν Μυσᾶς καλέσιν. ᾿ 


Strabo, edit. Cafaub. lib. 13. p. 204, 


Herodotus, (lid. v. cap. 3.) confiders the Getz a part of 
the Thracian, And Strabo expretily fays, OF τόινυμ. Ἑλλή- 
γες τὸς Γέτας Θράκας ὑπολάμβονον, wxev ἐφ᾽ ἑκάτερον τῷ "Ispe. 


Strabo, edit. Cafaub. lib. 15. p. 204. 


; * Τέγονε δὲ 4 ἄλλος τῆς χόξας μέρισμος συμμένων τκ παλαίδ τὰς 
μὲν your Δάκὲς προσαγορενῶᾶσι tHe deTetag’ Γέτασμεν τὼς ™eos 
Toy «πρὸ: τὸν «“όντον f fcil. Εὔξινον] κεκλιμένως» πρὸς τὴν ἕω. 
᾿Ὁμογλώτῖοι δὲ εἰσὶν οἱ Tetras τοῖ; Δάκοις. Ibid. p- 305, ' 

Τέται ὁμωγλώτ]αι Θεαξ, ἔθνη. Herodot. lib. v. cap. 3. 


Τ Τὸ δὲ γὅτιον μέρος τὴς Τερμανίας, τὸ ππέρεν τῷ ᾿Αλζξίος, τὸ μὲν 
συνεχὲς ἀκμὲν υπῶν LenGiav κατέχεται" BO ἐυθὺς ἡ τῶν Τέτων συ- 
yar les yn καταρκασμὲν TEN παρατεταμένη τῶ Ἰσφω κατα γοτιον- 
μέρος, κατὰ ὃδὲε τὐνάδιον, τῇ -ππαἀρορία τῷ Εῤκυνίε διύμο. μέρος τὶ % 
αὐτὴ τῶν ὀρῶν κατεχεσο" εἰτῶ τυλατιγέται πρὸς τὰς aga les μεχεοὺ 
τυρι[ετῶς. Surabo, ut fupra, lib. vii, p. 204. 

’ See alfo Strabo, lib. 11. of the Getic Region. 
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they fettled, affumed, or had given to 
them, many Gentile names, according ta 
the places where, or the circumitances 


under which, they fettled. 


They are found migrating, under this » 
appellative, South throughout all Thrace, 
Theflaly, and Macedonia. By the Helle- 
nifts they were Called Kereeg Kereseg Mane- 
wees, and Maxe]-oves, or Maced-ones; by 
the people of the South, Chittim, Cithoim, 
Ma- chittim, and Macedoim.  Hiltory 
ee chap. x. v. 4.) fays expreisly 
that the Chittim, or Cithim, were defcen- 
dants of Javan, that iS, of Japetus, as 

above deteribed ; *¢ a quo,” faith Hoffman, 

«* Macedones orti,” &c. And, continues 
he, the ancients ufed’ the word Maxéreeg 
for Macedonici, as we find Maxérie for 
Macedonia. Now this word is a com- 
pound of Me and Kerees, fignifying the 
fame as ,Meflagetz, the hither Geta: 
that the Chittim were Thracian is cer- 
tain: and that the Kerees, as Myfians, 
were in the earlieft times on the bor- 

ders of Macedonia, may be collected 
from Homer, as explained by Strabo: 
and the book of Macabees calls Alexander 
king of the Chittim. Thefe Geta were 
not 
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not confined to thefe regions, extenfive as 
they may be, as I have fhewn; but Sue- 
das (fee the word Kirevg) fays, that king . 
LLatinus led the Chittim into Italy. 


_I have fhewn that thefe Jeute or Ge- 
tz migrated under this appellative to the 
FKlb. We find that they not only paffed 
the Elb, and dccupied the whole country 
between the Elb and the Rhine, under 
the Gentile name Souébu and Sueui; but 
under the appellative Vole, Bolg, or Vol- 
ge (by the Romans pronounced Belge), 
paffed over the lower parts of the Rhine, 
and drove off the Gauls. 


Thefe people inereafed in population 
and in the amplification of pofleffions and 
power, fo as to poffefs one third part of 
what was afterward called Gaul; and in 
the courfe of time their population in- 


+ Méyisoy τὸ γε τῶν Σϑήνων ἔδνος. διήκει γὰρ ἀπὸ τῷ Ῥήνε μέ- 
Χρ' τῇ Αλθιος.ς Strabo, lib vii. p. 290. ° 


ΜῈ ἐς γα 
ibid. § iL 
Belgas effe ortos 4 Germanis, Rhenumque antiquitus 
tran{ductos propter loci fertilitatem ibi conledi ffe 5 patiots 
que, gui ea loca incolerent expulfille. 
Cefar de Bell. Gall. lib. ii. § 4. 


ad inferiorem partem fluminis Rheni. Id. 


creafed 
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creafed to fuch a fuperabundant furplus, 
that they fent off twarms of Coloni{ts to 
the Southern parts of Britain, who became 
fettled inhabitants of thofe parts. Czefar 
mentions this as taking place not more 
than fixty years before his attempt on 
Britain. 


Thefe Jeuts, Getz, &c. tribes of the 
Dreutich family or nation, by whatever 
Gentile names in their feveral diftrias 
called, fixed their marcs or marches, and 
matitained an advanced frontier guard 
called Marcomannes, on the borders of 
Helvetia. Other tribes of them alfo kept 
up an advanced guard on the upper parts 
of the Rhine, which corps, by an appel- 
lative of their own language, they called 
Guerjmonnes, which the Romans pro- 
nounced,Germant. 


The word German is a war appellative 
or military title, aflumed as a Gentile 
name, not long before the Romans be- 
gan to have kuowledge of thefe people. 
When this Corps de Guard firtt made their 
incurfions over the Rhine, they affumed, 
or had given tothem, the appellative Vics, 
Vidlores ; latterly, faith Caefar, they took 

the 
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the name Germani. This military appel- 
lative is a Dteufch compound word, fig- 
nifying, in its firft fenfe, gdardimen. 
Waeringar *, from Waerja, or Guerya, a 
guard or defence, which is the radix οὐ 
this, and compounded with Man and 
Mannues,, is guardfmen, or guermen. The 
Bizantine writers, both Greek and Latin, 
corruptly and varioufly writing this word, 
called the guards Bepalyo:, Varangi, Gua- 
rangi, and Varingi. This name is pre- 
cifely ,defcriptive of what thefe people 
were when they were firft called by it: 
they were a military corps, advanced as a 
frontier guard. When they firft paffed 
the upper parts of the Rhine, they were 
only an advanced guard of 15,000 men; 
the main body contifting of 120,coo men, 
foon paffed over after them; yet thefe 
were but as + an army encamped or can- 
toned, not asa nation fettled. Germani 
exercitiflimi in armis, qui inter annos 14 
tecta non fubifent. They fupported them- 
felves by the tribute and contributions 
which they impofed upon, and levied from, 


* John Ihre’s Sueio-Gothic Gloffary. 
+ Calar de Beil. Gall. lib. i. § 36. 


the 


ει Sea 
the people, whom they held αὐ 


the perfon who commanded them was 
known to the Romans only by his official 
and not by his pertonal name. Arioviftus, 
as pronounced and written by the I‘omans, 
was Here-oberft, Dominus Supremus, the 
Commander i in Chief. 


4 


By degrees this war-name Germant, 


"from - ἃ general appellative, became as a 


Gentile name given to them by foreigners. 
‘The people within themfelves never varied, 
when confidering -themfelves nationally 
from their Gentile name Dieufch. 


A like advanced guard, but fixed asa 
fettled eftablithment, was kept a ftanding 
corps on the * marc or marches next to 
Helvetia. The corps was called Muarc- 
mannes, and by the Romans Marcomanni +: 
the corps was called thus as the ftanding 
guard of the Marches or Frontiers ; and 
the commander Maer-Bijuda (from Maere 
limes and Byjeden mperare). ‘The Mar- 
greeve, or, as we Englifh would call him, 


* Erque [feilicet, fedes Marcomanorum] Germania 
velut Frons eft, 


t+ Tacitas de Mor. Germ §, 42. 


Lord 
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Lord of the Marches. The Romans, in 
their imperpe&t tranflatitious enunciation 
and writing, called the corps Marcomanni, 
fuppofing them to be a diftin@ nation ; 
and the commander Mariobudus, taking 
this title of office to be a perfonal name. 
Exaétly and in like manner they called the 
commander of the Teuts, or Teutones, 
‘Teuto-bodus. 


They made the fame miftake in the ap- 
pellative or title of office Here-man, the 
commander of the army of a province, 
whom they called Ariminius, as if it was 
his perfonal name. 


Perhaps the grave Antiquary may think 

carry this matter too far, when I con- 
jecture that the Romans and Greeks made 
the fame miftake, when they gave to the 
Jeaders of the Celts and Gauls the name 
Brennus, {pecifically as a perfonal name, 
while the word was only an appellative, 
Baron, the title of office: yet the following 
quotation from Joan. Loccenii Antiquita- 
tes Suio-Gothicz juftifies the conjefture, 
qui fe preclaris facinoribus in bello prz- 
ftitiffet, nomen Baronis merebature And 
again, the word Barum, in the Norwegian 
laws, is tranflated by the Danifh word 
Here-man. 


[ If 


Par. 

If it were the purpofe of this treatife to’ 
purfue this line of refearch under the 
pretence of hiftory, whilft it only means 
to recommend and to fuggeft to the Anti- 
guary an hypothetical theorem, F might 
and could carry this farther: It is, how- 
ever, enough to the purpofe of this trea- 
tife, which is to give grounds whereon to’ 
inveftigate the fact, that all Europe in its 
firft inhabitancy was peopled and occupied 
by two fraternal branches of one family, 
the Cumri and Dteutfeh, 


There remains, however, another . de= 
fcription of γίδες to be accounted for, I 
mean the Celts, whom, as my opinion 
perfuades me, 1 fhall fhew not to be a 
different race of people from the Dteufch, 
but ¢rzbes of the fame, perfevering as foreft~ 
hunters in their original fylvan life. Thefe 
tribes ranging in the woods and uncleared: 
lands, as the Indians of America do at 
this day, were, fo far as and wherefoever 
thefe hunting grounds extended *, mixed 


* Teds μὲν τὴν ‘Adpictlinny σὰ ᾿Ιλλύρικα [ 20; a], mers δὲ ἑ ἑτέραν 
μεχοὶ Tieorailidos κὶ Ἑλλησπόνϊα. τὰ Θρωκίω, Ὁ) ev τινὰ τὥτοις 
cfm Σκύθικα % Kealixecs 


Strabo, Edit. Cafaub. 1585, Lib. VII. p. 216. 


"Est δὲ vhs διαφορὰ %) Woe TETAS, τῶν "ATPOIKQN ἊΝ 
MEZAFPOIKQN καὶ ¢ ΠΟΔΙΤΙΚΩΝ. 
Strabo, ibid. Lib. ΧΠῚ, p. 407- 


ity 


idee ry 


in the regions occupied by the Paftor No- 
made tribes, and poflefled by thofe who 
became land-workers, who fettled, coa- 
jefced intocommunion, and were, in the 
procefs of their progreflive civilization, 
organized and policied. 


. Tt appears to me, and I {peak from what 
T have known in faé&, that, in the firtt 
{tages of the progreffion of human living 
and inhabitancy on this earth, the human 
race occupy it in its natural ftate, and 
therefore are homines fylvicole, Holrz- 
boden and Wold/men, drawing their fufte- 
nance in part from the wild produce of the 
uncultured vegetation; and partly from 
the produce of their hunting and fifhing, 
in animal food, which the rivers, lakes, 


feas, and forefts fupply. 


Quos rami atque afper victa venatus alebat. 
VIRGIL. 


Of the Fifher-tribes, and Sea-rovers, I 
have {poken above. 


In thofe parts of the earth, where, be- 
fides the wild animals of the foreft, the 
fere naturé, there are’ found gregari- 


ous animals, who feem by nature to 
I 2 feek 


(:-—16 >) 
feek the foftering aid and protection of 
man: and, where man hath turned the 
exertions of his powers to the taming and 
rendering domiciliate thefe gregarious 
animals, the inhabitants of fuch coun- 
tries become Paftor-tribes, and what were 
called Nomades. Thefe drawing the 
chief part of their fuftenance from the 
milk which their flocks and herds af- 
forded, were of courfe attached, in fami- 
lies and hords of families, as fhepherds 
and herdf{men, to the fpot where their 
flocks and herds fed for the time; and 
thus became, for the time, domiciliat fet- 
tlers: yet, as from the nature of grazing 
it would be neceffary (they who under- 
ftand grazing know this) to look out for 
and fecure the occupation of a fuccedane- 
ous range of fuch fpots, in different fea- 
fons, in the woods and lands, as would 
afford brumage, pafture, and water, they 
muft alfo have and occupy fucceffive tem- 
porary fettlements, fo as to live themfelves 
under a * ranging fuflem of inhabitancy, 
changing thefe grazing, breeding, and feed- 
ing, {tations, according to the feafons, and 
the nature of the grounds fuited to them. 


* Mecaycoinos, 


During 
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ee thefe temporary refidences, which 

they return ‘to in their circuitous ranges, 
they naturally become planters, which 
work the women and children of the fa- 
mily perform by portions of labour in 
fragments of time. * They plant various 
kind of pulfe, which multiply the articles 
of food, carry the provifion beyond the 
partial fopply of the day, and thus create 
a certain feries of permanent Jupply in aid 
of the fuftenance they derive from their 
flocks and herds. 


Other tribes, in the advancing ftate of 
man, from the experience of this partial 
and temporary planting, began at length 
but by flow gradation of improvement, 
to fow farinacious and bread corn: this 
requires certain linked operations in work- 
ing the land, and a continued perma- 
nency of refidence, from the nature of 
the culture and vegetation. Thefe tribes, 
therefore, by the procefs of their occupa- 
tion, and the courfe of life it muft en- 
gage them in, became Landworkers and 


* Σῖτον δέ κα σπείρασιγ x) oileav lain) κρῦμμα, x σκόροδα, x 


Gunes, κ᾽ κέγχρδς, 
Herod. Lib. 1V. c. 17. 


[4 fettlers. 


ay. 


fettlers. As the occafions as well as the 
increafed caufes of confumption, called 
for an increafed fupply, thefe landworkers 
would, as they actually -have always done, 
begin to clear away the woods, and ta 
deforeft the environs of their ἡ πες δ με 


by making fcattered and unconnected fet- 


tlements as the local gave profpect of re- 
turn for this heavy labour. This, and 
their driving the game from off their 
cultured land, would of courfe commit 
them. in interferences with Foreft-hun- 
ters, ἃ nd, at the fame ταις; expofe them 
in a defencelefs {tate to their inroads and 
depredations. 


The Pafiors, by the various intercom- 
munions and intercourfe which their oc- 
cupation would occafion, would create 
‘and multiply the occafions, as well as give 
fource to an advancing population. Τὲς 
improvements in planting, as obferved 
above, though not carried to land- work- 
ing, properly fo called, would prepare an 
afiurance of fuftenance to the profpeéts of 

an increafi ng progeny. So that thefe 
pattor-tribes would arrive at that fituation 
in the progrefs of the human being, 
wherein an ΘΧΡΆΠΟΙΙΕ population, with 
a mule 


— 
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a multiplied increafe of their flocks and 
herds, would require more extenfive gra- 
zing lands in every ftation, and a more 
expanded circuitous range of fuch peri- 
odical ftations. ‘Thefe tribes would alfo, 
in their way, encroach upon the foretts, 
difturb the hunt, and interfere effentially 
with the Pore/f-hunters. 


While thefe two defcriptions of tribes 
svere advancing in thegr population, and, 
by the expanfion of their fettlements and 
grazing ranges, were ftraightening the 
hunts of the forefters, the population of 
thefe latter would firft become ftationary, 
and then decline. I mention this here asa 
confequence which would and did arife 
in the courfe of nature and time. But 
whilft they remained tribes of foreft- 
hunters, * thefe people, 


Homines Sylwicolz, belliq gerentes 
Quéis nec mos, neq cultus erat; nec jungere 
tauros, 
Aut componere opes norant ; aut parcere prato: 
Sed rami atque afper victu venatus alebat, 
Genus indocile ὃς difperfum montibus altis. 
VIRGIL. 


* A pueris nullo officio aut difciplina affuefa&ti, nihil 
contra voluntatem faciunr. 
Cefar de Bel]. Gall. Lib. IV. c. 6. ° 


JT 4 wnre- 
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unreftrained by any prefcribed modes 
of artificial life, fuch as civil fociety ree 
quires, free and independent in thought 
and deed; feeling for themfelves, and 
acting of themfedves : living on the 
earth in the ftate in which Nature 
formed it; breathing that fpirit of fupe- 
riority and dominion which fuch a ftate 
of nature infpires in man*, would na- 
turally defpife the land-workers as a fallen 
degenerate race, drudges to their daily 
and annual toil, and prifoners to their 
fettlements—prifoners drawing their fub- 
fiftence from flavifh labour and from the 
fweat of toil inftead of the {pirit and man- 
ly exertions of enterprife, and the glori- 
ous blood of arms. Thus defpifing them, 
they would eftimate them and their pro- 
perty as much and equally their prey as 
the, game of the foreft; and they would, 
in their free- booting Aiourgone. (juft as I 
have explained above of the {ea-rovers,) as 
in the ordinary courfe of their hunt, make 


* Aoyov εἶναι κάλλιςον" Τῆς δὲ ἐογάτην criuolzlov® τὸ Env ἀπὸ 
worius Ὁ Anisvos κάλλιςον. Herodot. Lib. V, ς..6. 

Lagrociniam nullam habent infamiam, que extra fines 
cujufque civitatis fint. Cefar de Bell. Gall. Lib. VI, 
Go 25: 

Id beatius arbitrantur quam ingemere agris, illaborare 
domibus, Tacit. Mor. Germ. δ. 46. 


free 
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free with, and take fuch of, the produce 
of their labour and property as they, from 
neceflity, or even from the infolence of 
eaprice, chofe to have, I may add here, 
as I faid of the fifhing tribes, they be- 
come predatory free-booters, not againft 
but on principle, fuch as it 1s. 

In like manner, from a life of aftivity 
and arms, feeling a confcious fuperiority 
of enterprife above the quiet paftor, atten- 
tentive only to his flocks and herds, and 
confidering them as difturbing their hunts 
and driving off their game, thefe hunters 
would, as people of the like defcription 
under the like circumftances ever did, 
make reprizals by * /if/ting their cattle, 
not merely when they wanted them, but 
as a branch of the chace, within their 
hunt, of more than ordinary {pirit and 
enterprife. Uhefe inroads, depredations, 
and captures, thy would make, not un- 
der any idea of being enemies, or of com- 
mitting hoftilities, “onlefs oppofed, but 
as a fuperior dominant race, doing jutft 


* Ihave here ufed a word defcribing, I might fay al- 
mott technically, the act of this pizedatory capture, prac- 
tifed eee by the Highlanders of Scotland on the cat- 
tle of the Lowlanders, 


what, 


{-. 5... 
what, and no more than, they, in ‘theig 
ftate and circumftances of life, hada right 


to do, in the fame {pirit as their right of 
chace over the game of the foreft. 


However, when, by the encroachment 
and interfering of the land-worker and 
paftor, as above defcribed, they confidered 
thefe tribes as doing an injury effentially 
obftructive to, and deftruGive of, their 
chace and hunts, the foundation of their © 
fytiem as foreft-hunters, and the means 
of their fupport, without which they 
could not fubfift; the cafe would be al- 
tered, and they and thofe other tribes 
would for ever after exift in a ftate of 
war.—Such warthen would be fharpened 
into. barbarous attacks, and in all the 
forms and circumftances of favage cruelty 
which a war of deftruGtion and nailer 
tion, under uncivilized modes of life, is 
always attended with. For, fuch is the 
war of favages. ; 


Yet, howfoever ruinous the hoftilities 
of thefe foreft-huaters may be to the paf- 
tors and their flocks and herds for a time; 
howfoever dreadful an enemy they may 
be to the thinly-fcattered defencelets fettle- 
ments of the landed inhabitants ; and how- 

{ocver 


Qs ap Maas 
foever obftructive and deftrudtive tothe opes 


rations of the land-workers ; yet, as thefe 
Homines Sylvicale, as foreft- hunters, could 
not continue on any ground where their 
game is difturbed, and whence it is driven 
off, and which ceafes to be a chace or hunt- 
ing-foreft; they muft either change their 
mode of life, and ceafe to. be a hunter-na- 
tion, or retire to more remote forefts and 
bunts. “Thofe of thefe foreft-hunters who 
were fo intermixed with, or furrounded 
by, the paftor and land-working tribes ; 
and by their fettlements and range of gra- 
zing, that they could not retire, would 
decline in their population, as the room 
for their mode of life was ftraightened, 
and as the means of their fubfiftence was 
cut off: they muft, in part, change their 
courte of life by degrees, and finally be 
melted down into the general mafs of the 
furrounding inhabitants. This, in fad, 
was the fate of the Celts, intermixed with 
the Scythians, Thracians, and other Gre- 
cian ftates, with the Llyrians and Iberi- 
ans. Thofe weftern and moft advanced 
tribes of migrating chs, who conti- 
nued their fylvan life, would, as in fact 
they did, retire -ftill more and more 
weit to the forefts, as far as they could 
find fuch unoccupied. Thofe on the Da- 

noub, 
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fioub, its waters, and its vale, would, ag 
they did, retire to the heads of the Da- 
noub, where * Herodotus tells us they 
were found to be, and thence to the Alps, 
both Cifalpine and Tranfalpine, and the 
Cevennas; and into thofe parts of Gaul, 
where, as one third part of that people, 
they were afterwards fettled as a nas 
tion become organized and policied, 


The reader will, I hope, excufe me, 
and permit me to infert an obfervation, 
which I wifh him to make, that by this 
account of thofe Celts, who fettled in the 
fouth-eaft parts of Gaul, which I have 
here given; by the account of the Pics, 
Thanes, and other Cimbric colonifts {εἴς 
tling in Acquitain, which I have given 
in the former part of this treatife; and 
by the account | have given of the Belge, 
migrators from the Suevi or Swuebi, 
pafiing the Rhine, and fettling upon, 
and poffeiiing the lower parts of Gaul, 


Ἔ Ἀρξάμενος [feil’ AavsGioc] οἱ asain «πρὸς PAIS δυσμέω», 
pila Κυνηϊὰς, οἰκέδσι τῶν ἐν Ἑὐρώπη. 
Herod, Lib. IV. ς. 49. 
"Est ῥάχις ὀρεινὴ πρὸς ὀρθὰς τῇ Tlupayn τὸ mach se) ‘oy Κεμμε- 
γὸν ὅρος" TEAEUT δὲ τῶτὸ εἰς μέσαϊαῖ α τὰ τῶν Κελτῶν τυέδιυς 
Τῶν δὲ Anas Σ ἕξιν opn σφόδρα ὑψηλὰ, -ε Εἰφέρη πσοιθντων 
γραμμῶν» τὸ μὲν κυξῖ ἰὸν εἰραπῆαι πξὸς τὼ λέχθενϊα τῶν Κελτῶν Wey 
δία) τῷ τὸ Kempe yoy 0206. 
Strabo, edit. Cafaub. Lib. I, p. 88. 


bordering 
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bordering on that river; I have met the 
fa&t, which Ceefar ftates, of the divifion of 
Gaul into three parts, Celtia, Aquitania, 
and Belgia ; and have moreover given 
fome probable, I think an actual, account 
of the inhabitants of each part. 


I fhail prefently confider the procefs of 
the changes which thefe Weftern Celts 
underwent. But I muft now firft advert 
to this appellative which they affumed, or 
had given to them; and, finally, to the 
gentile name they were called by. 


Thefe Homines Sylvicole, as we find 
them called in a fragment of Nevius, 
dwelling thus apart, and in a totally difs 
ferent line of life and fituation from the 
paftor and Jand-working tribes, would of 
courfe affume or acquire a diftinétive ap- 
pellative; they would naturally be de- 
{cribed, or defcribe and diftinguifh them- 
felves, as woodmen or wold{men, by 
whatever word or words, as formed by 
different people, this idea may have been 
announced, or by themfelves, They were 
called by their /ettled neighbours Gaoul, 
or Galli; and in their proceffion * Gallate ; 


* Gaul-aife—Taarracas Κέλτων εἰσιν ἄποικοι. 


Strabo, lib. 3. 
by 
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by themfelves Celtz, or Kedro., a title not. 


only of diftin@tion, as to their mode of 
life, but of honour, felt, and affumed, as 


Homines Sylvicole, béllique gérentes, 


in a rank of being fuperior to the drudg-. 
ing land-workers, or the debafed atten- 
dant on brute animals.» 


- 


_ This appellative, which would not at 
firft be peculiar to any particular nation 
of this defcription; or exclufively applied 
to any one people of this fort, was an 
appellative by which thefe woodmen and 
foreft-hunters * were called by every na- 
tion near to οἵ intermixed with which 
they {1}}} remained. + There were Celte 
amongft the nations of the Scythians, the 
Indians, the Thracians, the Theffalians, 
and other Grecians, amongft the Illyrians 


* "Ole δὲ 6 τὲς αὐτὰς κάλεισθαι Τάλάτας ἐξενίκησε, ἹΚέλτον 
yee καὶά τε ops τὸ ἀρχαιόν. Paufanias, Lib. I. c, 3: 

Οἶμαι δέ κὶ τὲς συμπογϊας Ταλάτας KEATOYE ὑπὸ τῶν 
παροσαγορευθήνα: διὰ τὴν εὐφανήαν. Strabo, Lib. 1V. 


+ Ἀπονυ]ὰς μὲν τὼς σοὺς βόρῥδε; κοινὼς οἱ τπυάλαιοι τῶν "BAAR 
yoy συνγραφεὶς Σκυθὰς, x) ΚέλἸο-σκυθὰς ἐκάλϑν, 


Strabo, Lib. II. 


τὸς δὲ Kealge ἀναμεμιγνύμενας τοῖς Θράξι κ᾿ τοῖς Ἰλλυρίοες 
ἐξεπορθήσε,. Strabo, Lib. VII. 


and 
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did Iberians. Thefe Sylvan hunter-tribes 
are diftinguifhed from the neighbour and 
furrounding tribes, not as of a different 
race, but folely as to their mode of life 
and habitancy 2 and were therefore called 
Celtz or Κέλτο. This diftinétive appel- 
lative more particularly took place, as 
more particularly diftinguifhable, on the 
borders of the mercantile and land-work- 
ing colonies of the Hellenifts, Phoeni- 
cians, and other fouthern adventurers, 
who fettled every where on the coatts of 
Europe from the Euxine fea to the Co- 
lumns of Hercules. This appellative took 
place juft as the word and name Indian 
hath done in America, a name by which 
we Europeans, fettled on the coafts of 
America, call the Sylvan nations indifcri- 
minately and univerfally from Hudfon’s 


Bay to Cape Horn. 


I defire it may not be here underftood 
as though I fuppofed the word Indian, or 
Anjou, to fignify a Sy/vam man. It figs 
nifies fimply the animal man, as diftin- 
guifhed from the érufe animal. However, 
when the Indian was afked, what or who 
are you? and anfwered Axjouv, he took a 
diflinctive appellative to diftinguifh him 
from the brute animal: juft as the 

KeAjos 
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ΚελΊοι affumed, or had given fo ther 
their appellative Sylvans, as diftinctive 
from the paftor and landworking tribes, 
living on campaign and clear lands. 


The antiquary muft here fee, that as 
thefe Celts were expanfions of, or migra- 
ting tribes from, the original Dteufch 
ftock, and that all, whom we have been 
able to find, thofe who retired into Gaul 
excepted, * had their inhabitancy, although 
differing in mode, mixt in and amoneft 
the regions of the original fraternal bran- 
ches; their language muft have been ori- 
ginally Dteufch. We muft fee that the 
Celtic language was hot, as is: commonl 
and vulgarly fuppofed, that of the Cymri, 
either Erfh or Welfh: ‘The Cymric, of 
Cimbric, language, ufed and. fpoken in 
Gaul, was not the language {poken by the 
Celts, but by the inhabitants of Aquitane 
only ; who, as I have before explained, 
were colonies and fettlements of the 
Pics and Tha-tenes. . Neverthelefs,.as the 


% ips γὰρ καὶὰ τὴν τῶν ἀοχαίων Ἑλλήνων δύξαν, ὥσπερ τὰ 
πιρὸς βοῤῥὰν μέρη. τὰ υονώριμα ἑνὶ ὀνόμαῖ, "Σκύθας ἐκάλϑν 7 
Νομάϑας, ὕτγερον δὲ κὶ τῶν wos ἐσπεροαν γνωσθένων, Κέλίο, xy 
Ἰδηρὲς, ἢ oven tar K eXiiGnpes [2 Κελ)]οσκέθαι «σροσηγορεύρνῖος, 
ὑφ᾽ ἔν 0) ono gay nabexnaso, ἐθνῶν τατἸομένων διὼ τὴν ἀϊνοίανς 


Strabo, edits Cafaub, 1585. Lib. 1. p. 22. 


Cymric 
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Cymric and Dteufch language were ori- 
ginally of one root, being the language of 
one original family. I can fuppofe the 
Celts, more than any other tribes of the 
Dreutch, to have retained many Cymric 
words and expreilions ; and that, perhaps, 
they had not wholly loft thefe when they 
became an organized and fettled nation in 
Gaul. 1 can fuppofe thus for thefe two 
reafons ; fir(t, as they retained their origina/ 
fylvan mode of life, fo they had within 
themfelves few alteration of circumitances, 
which required new modes of expreffion ; 
fecondly, they having but little intercourfe, 
or intercommunion, with the other tribes, 
would have few occafions, and lefs inclina- 
tion, to mix ther language. The readet 
will, perhaps, have obferved, that, in {peak- 
ing of the various tribes fettled in Ἴ τοῖα, 
Thetfaly, Thrace, and Greece, 1 have 
incidently mentioned feveral Cymric words 
and expreffions. 


But that the Celtic language, the Tan 
puage of the Κελῆοιν was neither fpoken, 
written, or known, as any language {pe- 
cifically fo called in Britain, we have the 
direct teftimony of the venerable * Bede. 


Thr 


* Quingve gentium lingw) s unam eandemque fumme 
véritaiis, vere tublimitatis icientiam fcrataiur et confitetur, 
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This treatife has now brotght my 86- 
count of the Ce/ts to thofe tribes who re- 
tired up the Danoub up to his heads; 
and took their range of hunts on the Alps, 
both Cifalpine and Tranfalpine; and, on 
the heads of the Rhine, and down that 
river; and in that third part of the 
country, afterwards called Gaul. They 
could not go farther Weft, as the weftern 
parts were occupied by the Agquitani, 
whom Herodotus, taking a part for the 
whole, properly calls Kuvyje:. And they 
were repreifed from the lower parts by 
the Belge, as above mentioned. 


In this fituation, ftraightened in their 
forefts and hunts, comprefled into ap- 
proximation ; imcreafing their planting 
branch of fupply ; and in fome degree, 
and in their own peculiar mode, enga- 
ging in agriculture; they, in part, changed 
their fylvan life ; and did, in part, coalefce 
into a certain communion of fociety. They 
of courfe, the three caufes of population 
herein confpiring, got into the progrefs of 


Anglorum videlicet, Brittonum, Scottorum, Pictorum, 

Latinorum. Bede. Eccle. Hifi. Lz Tuc. i. 
Omnes nationes & provineias Brittanie, que in quatuor 
linguas (id eft, Brittonam, Pictorum, ’Scottorum, & An- 
glorum) divife funt, in ditione accepit [Rex Ofwaldus.] 
Bede, Eccle. τ lib. ΤΠΠ c. 6. 
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advancing population. The human-being, 
thus coming into approximation of the 
. {pecies, and into that inter-communion of 
the fexes, which fociety gives occafion and 
courfe to; and applying the labour of the 
family to a rich and fertile (oil, in a fine 
climate; advancing to great {urpluiages 
of provifion; would foon abound in 
populoutnefs, 


They became thus fettlers, not fixed 
however, to private and cxclufive property, 
but by a revolving occupancy of {ettle- 
ments, round acentre; and no longer ex- 
centric. ‘he ceconomy of the family, and 
the labour done on the land, were chiefly 
done by the women, children, and flaves. 
The men ftill continued fore/-Lunters 
and warriors, not only as feparate frees 
boosters ; but from the conditions of their 
own circumftances, and from the nature of 
their neighbours, formed by degrees into 
organized bodies of confederation, under 
a degree of military fubordination. In 
this very ftate were the Ce/ts of Gaul (called 
by the Romans Gai/;) found when the 
Roman ftate firft began to have wars with 
and knowledge of them. At the time in 
which thefe tribes firft became a national 
community, and were organized into the 

“ἡ form 
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form of gOverBMENt, hiflory may fairly, 
at leaft the antiquary may fairly, fuppote, 
(as there is no other period to be fixed on, 
~ nothing which contradicts it, and asit 1s the 
moft natural, ) that, at this period, the word 
Cet jirft became a collective Gentile name, 
not ouly as it retained the original honorary 
appellative of the forefter, but as it was 
expreflive of the character * of the warrior, 
a defcription of themfelves which all man- 
kind, under different names, gloried to hold 
forth. 


Thefe people, thus become populous to 
a degree + of plethorif{m; powerful and 
military, partly froma { temper of recoil, 
fpringing back upen ‘ehiele oppreflors ; 
partly from a fpirit of enterprife, natural 
to a people in their fituation and habits of 
life; and partly from the ὃ neceflity of 


* Gili, Gild, Kilt, Validus. Leibnitius, qui in Cel- 
ticis, p. 104, ex Pontano hocadfert, putare videtur, Cel- 


tas ab hac voce nomen accepiffe. 
1. Thre’, Suero-Gothic. Gloff. 


+ Abundans multitudo. Liv. lib. V. § 34. 


% Fuit autem tempus cum Germanos Galli virtute fue 


perarant, et ultro bella inferent. 
Cezfar de Bell, Gall. lib. VI. § 44. 


§ Ac propter hominum multitudinem, agrique inopiam, 
trans Rhenum colonias mitterent. Id. Ibid. 
Tit. Livius, lib, XXX VILL ς, 16. Paufanias, lib. X. e. 19. 

Jaftinus, lib. IV. p.6. 
fends 
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fending out fwarms from their fupera- 
bundant ‘population; made incurfions, 
predatory invafions, and, finally, fettle- 
ments among{ft the Drteufch, to the Eaft- 
ward of the Rhine; fent out colonies, 
in very early times, before the Romans 
knew any thing of them. 


Thefe emigrating armies had the ap- 
pellative Galli and * Gallate. The firft 
word expreflive of migration, the fecond 
of migrating fwarms from ἃ hive. 
Γαλάται te Κελτίκε Γενές as Plutarch ex- 
prefles the word in his life of Camillus. 


If the antiquary fhall, upon refearch, 
find this opinion, which I have fuggefted, 
to be true; that the name Celt, however 
it may be found, as a diftinétive appella- 
tion of tribes living the fylvan life, in 
every part of Europe, in Illyria, Thrace, 
and Grecce, in the earlieft times of hiftory ; 
yet never and no where exifted as a col- 
lective Gentile name, except in the regions 
afterward called Gaul; if he {hall alfo 


* Validiores olim Gallorym res fuiffe fummus auétorum 
D. Julius tradit: eoque credibile eft etiam Gallog in Ger- 
maniam tranigreffos, Tacit, de Mor. Germ. § 28. 
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find it true that when thefe tribes fo be- 
come a nation, and fent out colonies; it 
will reconcile and accord all the contra- 
dictory * opinions into which the learned 
have been led, and which they have each 
maintained, concerning the 1 people bearing 
this name. 


If the Hiftory of Europe were traced in 
its firft origin to the root, in fome fuch 
lines as have been fuggefted, and in part 
explained, by examples, it would be found 
to have been originally inhabited by one 
race of people traced up to Japetus or Ja- 
phet ; and that the proceffions of the ge- 
nerations and inhabitancy of this race 


* 7. That all the nations of Europe were originally Celts, 
thatis, hominas fylvicola, foreft-hunters. 
Abraham Ortelius, Hardonen Hoffman. & Pelloutier. 


2. That the Celts inhabited the greateft part of Europes 
Pezron, Veler, Scaliger, de Bertz, de Cocceie, Spencers 
Mezerai, Gedoyn, & Le Gendre. Cluver, excepting how- 
’ ever the inhabitants of Italv, is of this opinion. 


3. Others do not give the appellative Ce/t to any nations 
but thofe of Germany and Gaul. 


Volaterran. Glarean. Obrecht, Schelter, Leibnitz, and 
the Count de Bunan. 


4 Others think the Germans alone were Celts, and that 
the Gauls 2fterwards received the appeliative as a name 
from them. Browker. Marhotf. 


Vide Diflertation of Mr. Schzpelin, § 3. 
branched 
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branched in Europe in two fraternal lines, 
theCymric and Teutfch, traced up toGomer 
and Teus: as alfo, that the tribes of the 
Celts, part of the latter family, retaining 
the original fylvan life, dwelt amongft the 
Dteutich, till, in procefs of time, they be- 
came a diftiné nation in Gaul; that all 
thefe originally fpoke one and the fame 
language; and that, however, from dif- 
ferent modes of life, and government 5 
from feparate inhabitancy; from innu- 
merable neceffities and occafions in the 
progrefs of the different lines of civilization 
of each people; feparate and diftin@, which 
ταῦ create new, and borrow adventitious 
words, their language may afterward dif- 
fer from each other; yet moft of the ori- 
ginally radical words of theGreek, Dteufch, 
Cymric, and Celtic language, will be 
found to have a near agnotion. 

Thus much as to the point in queftion, 
who thefe people were. In the next re- 
fearch, what they were. This treatife 
withes to fuggeft, that that inquiry ought 
to be purfued by a line, wherein prin- 
ciples and facts combine. And it now 
proceeds to give fome faint fketch of that 
line. 
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Man is by his animal fyftem, and by 
the paflions implanted in his nature, 
formed * 10 increafe and multiply, and to 
repleni{p the Earth. The human race hath 
feet actually increafed + in proportion 
to their approximatien in Society $; to 
the {pace of land which they had wherein 
to locate themfelves and family §; to the 
fubfiftence which the peculiar fy{tem 
under which they live requires and af- 
fords. Whilft men continued living the 
Sy/van life||, gathering the f{pontaneous 
vegetables and fruits of the woods, or-as 
hunters catching the wild animals of the 


* There are no bounds to the prolific nature of plants and 
animals but what is made by their crowding and interiering 
with each other’s ‘ubfiflence. 

Dis Fomine Thoughts on Population, 


+ Thave heard, when I was in the Indian country in 
Noith America, another collateral reafon affigned for the 
flow progrefs of population amovgft them, taken from the 
following fa¢t. "Phat the woman fuckling her child never 
admis her hufband to co-habit with her, unul her child, 
getting Its ree: b, ‘i weaned. This locks fo hke to, and 
fzems (0 to derive from, natural circumftances, that one 
would be almott icanet to guefs trom analogy, that the 
like muf have taken place in other nations uncer the I:ke 
circumiiances. 


1 Agrefiia pomaet recens fera. Tacit. de Mor. Germ. 
§ Dr. Franklyn’s Thoughts on Population. 


{| Gen que virtim truncis et duro robore nata 
— genus incocile ac di pert UM ποτ Virgilias. 
forett, 
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foreft, for their food; they would, from 
the mode of that life, and from the nature 
of that occupation, multiply but flowly. 
The hunter, removed by his long range of 
hunt far from the women; abftracted trom 
all feelings and ideas about them; abfent 
long from mixt Society; intent upon his 
puriuits in the foreft; and in continued 
training of firong exercife; does not even 
feel thofe animal incitements, nor thofe 
attractions of the heart, which in every 
other fituation are conftantly foliciting the 
man. The fubfiftence of the hunter is to 
be fought far and wide; his fupply is a/per 
vidiu; and he mult always feel the bounds 
of his lands ftraightened. The Sylvan 
Hunter Nation, from principle, never 
could. be prolific and populous, and in 
fact never was. 


A region, occupied and employed only 
as a hunt, can give fubfiftence but toa 
few ranging icattered hunters. I fpeak 
not only of what 1 may be fuppofed to 
know, but what is of common notoriety. 
*¢ America is chiefly occupied by Incians, 
“who fubfiit moftly by hunting: but, 
66. asthe hunter, of all men, reguires the 
‘“‘ oreate{t quantity of land, whence to 
‘draw his fubfiftence (the hufbandmen 

“ὁ fub- 
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‘¢ fubfifting on much lefs, and the garde- 
“ὁ ner on {till lefs, and the manufacturer 
“τς leaft of all), the Europeans found 
Αἰ America as fully fettled as it could 
“he by hunters.” The numbers of the 
inhabitants, however, bore no proportion, 
according to the ideas of the /andworker, 
to the {pace which they occupied. 


The forefts and mountains of Europe 
were, in the original inhabitancy, pof- 
feffed and occupied 1 like manner by {cat- 
tered tribes of iylvan people, fubfifting on 
the fpontaneous vegetation of earth and 
trees; and on the flefh of the wild ani- 
mals of the forefts. Such were originally 
the Ce/ts (by whatever various appellatives 
called by their neighbours’. It is common 
to the Indians of America as well as to 
the Celts of Europe, to have about their 
temporary refidences temporary planting 
grounds. Yet this temporary refidence, 
this temporary planting and partial branch 
of fupply,-from legumes, pulfe, and roots, 
have never led to agriculture, or the fixing 
thefe fylvan rovers as fettled landworkers. 
There is not, that I know of, any one 
inftance of the Indians in America be- 
coming either a paftor nomade or a land- 
working fettler. And, 1 think, the courfe 
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of this treatife has thewn, that the Celts 
of Gaul becoming {fo was owing to other 
and external caufes. 


When fabulous hiftory fuppofes the 
fylvan inhabitants of Europe * to have 
been compoted into fome civil forms, and 
to have received laws from Saturn, this 
was but the mere patriarchal government 
of authority, not of coercion, exactly the 
fame as that by which the Sachem and 
council-men govern the Indians of their 
tribe. Thefe people changed not their 
habits, or their habitancy, or the fyftem 
of their life. They approached not in 
clofer contact by fociety, nor increafed their 
fubfiftence to any fuperabundance; they 
never, therefore, abounded in population. 


Exactly as the American Indians have 
been fuperfeded in their habitancy, and 
driven off their hunts, by the European 
expanding his fettlements +, fo do thofe 


* Compofuit legefque dedit. 
Virg. nid. lib. VIII. v. 322. 


+ Belli rabies, amorque, fucceffit habendi 
Tum manus Aufonia, & gentes venére Sicane 
Szpius & nomen pofuit faturnia tellus 
Tum Reges, ἄς. Ὑ|γρ. /Eneid. Lib. VIUI. v. 327, 
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fylvan Aborigines, as they are called, feem 
to have been driven back by the foreign 
Eaftern colonitts and adventurers, who 
came and fettled firft on their coafts, and 
thence expanding, by their land-working 
powers, and the operation of organized 
government, their fettlements up into the 
interior of the country. There is, how- 
ever, this eflential difference between the 
fate of the Indian of America and the Celt 
of Gaul; the one never has yef, in any 
one inftance, become a fettler and land- 
worker, but bas worn away in a languid 
decline to annibilation ; the other, when 
there was no farther a held, to go in fearch 
of unoccupied forefts, and undifturbed 
hunts, became a national fociety, became 
populous, took the forms and orders of 
organized government. Thefe Celts be- 
came, although, retaining the {pirit ‘and 
form of forefters, a powerful civilized 
people, who recoiled on thofe who had 
before prefled upon them. This, ac- 
cording to the principles of human na- 
ture, and the courfe of facts in the actual 
hiftory of thefe people, hath been the fate 
οἵ the fylvan hunter of Europe. 


The progrefs of the proceffions and 
fate of the fifherman, navigator, and 
marine- 
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marine- hunter, the fea-rover, has been 
fketched above in a line wherein prin- 
ciples and facts feem to combine. 


This treatife fhould now, in this place, 
roceed to inveftigate the origin and na- 
ture of thofe Tartar tribes and nations, 
whom, in the periods of time which I 
have been endeavouring to explain, I have 
defcribed as not yet in 4z/loric extflences 
nor yet within the bounds of the A/forie 
horizon; who, as 1 have exprefled my- 
felf, were ina ihareler foetation, preparing 
to come forward in their due feafon; and 
who actually, in the declining ftate of the 
Roman Empire, did come for: ward, prin- 
‘cipally as inftrumental caufes of the final 
and total {ubverfion of that empire; and, 
with it, of the civilized world. This 
treatife fhould here, in this place, defcribe 
the origin ; the progreffion of the genera- 
tions and inhabitancy of thefe people ΠΕ 
manner in which, with an abundant fur- 
plus of population, they advanced upon 
the Aifforic horizon; the nature of the 
incurfions and attack which they made on 
the Roman frontiers, both as foreit-hun- 
ters, and fea-rovers, and afterwards ἃς 
organized armies. But the author having, 
2 sabia ee fines 
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fince he prepared a draft on the fubje& οὗ, 
this part, feen the account of thefe Tartar 
tribes, and of their advance into the Ro- 
man territories, which Mr. Gibbon gives 
in his hiftory, founded in fo much more 
extenfive learning, and illumined with fo 
much better information than the author 
poffefies, or pretends to, he, fupprefling 
what he had written on this head, begs to 
refer to that learned gentleman’s hiftory 
of the decline of the Roman Empire, 
However, from an opinion which he hath 
mary years ago formed, from what he 
imagines his own experience hath led to, 
of the three races of man, vilich inhabit 
this globe, the white, the red, and the 
black. Heventures to defcribe the nature 
and character of thefe Tartar tribes, which 
he fuppofes to be of the Red Race, diftin& 
from the European White Race. The fpe- 
cific form of their fculls, the coarfe texture 
of their hair, as well as their colour, mark 
them of a fpecifically diftin& family from 
the European. Their original language, 
fince called the ’Sclavonian, was quite dif- 
ferent from eitherthe Cumric or Dteufch. 
Although they fell into the fame habits 
of life as the foreft-hunters, the Ce/ts, aud 
as the Scythian Nomads, yet the temper 
of their mind was more ferocious, brutal, 
aud lefs fufceptible of human feeling. ia 
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fhort, they were not only in their body 
and in their mind different from the Euro- 
pean ; but, if the human being has any 


> 


{tandard, lefs conformed to that ftandard. 


But this treatife will now proceed farther, 
as in the explanation fo to the applica- 
tion of this theorem, which gives the 
rule whereby to mark the flutuating ftate 
of population amongft nations and people, 
according to their internal modes of life 
and their external ftate of habitancy. 


The period of the greateft population 
of the pattor- nation, as a roving people 
of paflage, is that moment, when, having 
carried their grazing to the highet im- 
provement which their patture-lands are 
capable of, and having extended the range 
of them to the utmoit extent which they 
can occupy, they draw a /ubfidiary part 
of their fubfiftence from tillage and plant- 
ing, without yet being fo engaged in the 
fyftem of the landworker as to become 
fettlers. “This is the period in which they 
can bring the greateft number of men into 
the field; andin which they can emigrate 
with the greatelt multitudes in a body. 


Such are the fources, and fuch the prin- 
ciples, on which the population of the race 
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of men, in their various circumftances of 
inhabitancy, and life, depends, and from 
which it derives. Hence may be explained 
the reafon why the fame people, under 
different habits of life, and various circum- 
{tances of inhabitancy, may be at one 
time progreflive to populoufnefs, at an- 
other ftationary, and at another declining. 
This may account for that plethorifm of 
populou{pefs with which, at one time or 
another, almoft every nation hath abounded 
and overflown. Hence may be deduced a 
knowledge of thofe circumftances, in each 
people, which enabled them to fend out 
colonies, or even to emigrate in their 
whole body. This alfo accounts for thofe 
reciprocations of afcendant and declining 
power, which almoft every nation, in the 
firft {tages of the inhabitancy of Europe, 
hath felt within itfelf,, and experienced 
from others. In the vegetating “αἱ (if I 
may fo expret 8 myfelf) of civil commu 
nity in thefe frft periods of inhabitancy, 
its capacities, its poffeflions, its occupa- 
tions, are perpetually changing, as thefe 
reciproca lly, and alternately, give expan- 
fion to, or reprefs, each other. Hence 
the population of fuch community, under 
fuch circumftances, muift of courfe be in 
a continual flu€tuation between increafe 
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and decreafe, or for fome temporary periods 
ftationary betwixt the two. One while 
it would advance to a plethorifm of popu- 
loufnefs which would exceed all belief in 
thofe who had not particularly confidered 
thefe matters. Such community, reported 
by hiftory in this progreffion only of its 
being, would appear as a nation having 
within itfelf an unceafing fource of popu- 
lation, which the common way of efti- 
mating the nature of people, as they now 
are ina fettled and fixed ftate of fociety 
and government, could never account: for* 
Philofophers, therefore, with more inge- 
nuity than foundation in reafon or faa, 
have fuppofed fome imaginary youth and 
vigour of the world; but all this is beyond 
the mark. Wherever, in any degree, any 
community hath in the prefent period of 
the world, exifted under like circum- 
ftances, the population of that community 
hath always advanced and increafed to a 
proportionate degree, of which the Britifh 
American colonies, and more efpecially 


* To prove, therefore, or account for the greater popu- 
loufnefs of antiquity, by the imaginary youth and vigor of 
the world, wi! {carce be admirted by any juft reafoner. 
Thefe general phyfical caufes ny a ἐπε εἰν to be excluded 
from that quettion. 


-:Hume’s Effay-on the populoufaels of Ancient Nations. 
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the New aba States, are, amongft 
other inftances, an example. 


Although thefe nations, however popu 
lous, cannot be* eftimated in ftrength 
equal to what their numbers render them 
capable of, until they fhall have advanced 
in their civilization to fome degree of 
union of power, and of fubordination to 
lead: yet are they equally ftrong as their 
neighbour nations of the like fort. Hence, 
in thefe early periods of the inhabitancy of 
Europe, as this or that nation, in the Eaft 
er in the Weft, arofe in its population 
above the level of its neighbours, like an 
alcending wave it bore down upon thofe 
below it. In this way one wave followed 
or met another, in perpetual undulations $ 
and the whole of the inhabitaney of Europe 
was like a troubled ocean, where all was 
in perpetual motion in, all dire@ions +, 


Neal Θρηΐκων δ᾽ ἔθγος μεγιξόν ἕξι, pela γ᾽ Indes, «άδων ἀνθρώπων" 
εἶ εἶμι ὑπ᾽ é ἑνὸς ἄρχοϊο, δ Φρονέοῆο; nelle τοῦτὸν, ἀμαχόν T ἄν sins 
τοολλῶ κεάτιςον τῶν we ‘Alay ἐθνέων, κατὰ γνώμην τὴν ἐμὴν, GARE 


ψὰρ τῦτο ἄπορον CPi x ἀμήχανον μήκοϊε ἐϊγενήται- 
Herod. Lib. v. c. Je 


+ Milavasdosts ψὰρ δέδεικίαι τῶν πλυσιοχώρων εἰς τὰς αἴσθενεο 


τ ροις avo ἀνωϑε Strabo. Lib. Vil, P- 308s 
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as the temporary plethorifm of populouf- 
nefs, in this or that nation, gave {pring 
to fuch motion. It was not in any one 
nation, or in any one period of the world’s 
fertility, in which, more at one time than 
another, and more anciently than at pre- 
fent, the antiquary need look for the 
caufes and fources of thefe plethorifms 
of populoufnefs. Such have taken place 
in all ages and in all people wherever, for 
the time, thofe circumftances, which are 
the ‘fources of it, have’ combined and 
operated. In the progrefs of the civiliza- 
tion of communities * every nation hath 
found its population fluctuate from increafe 
to decreafe, and at times become ftationary. 
By thefe principles, combining with facts 
like thefe, the antiquary will eafily account 
for all thofe changes of inhabitancy, that 


, Reyne Gh we 

* Avénbivles δ᾽ ἂν ἐπιπλεῖτον, οἵ τε Τέται οἵ τε Δάκοι, are κὶ 
εἴκοσι μυριάδων ἐκπέμπειν, σροΐϊειαν, WY ὅσον τὰς τέτίωρας ριυριάϑας 
συνγεγαλμένοι τυγχρνεσι. Strabo, lib, vil. p. 3056 


The like is reported of the Te&tofages, Troemi, and 
Teliftobogii :—Eixo; δ᾽ ἐκλελοιπέναι διὼ τὰς ἀϑρόας ἀπαναςάσεις, 
καθάπερ x) ἐπ᾿ ἄλλων συμᾷξαίνει πλειόνων, 


Strabo, lib. iv. p. 187. 


Cimbri, parva nunc civitas, fed gloria ingens vetcrif- 
que fame laté vetligia manent, utraque ripa caftra, ac 
ipatia, quorum ambitu nunc quoque metearis molem ma- 
nufque gentis, et tam magni exercitus fidem. 


Tacit, de Mor. Germ. § 37+ 
Lg fluc- 
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flu€tuation of afcendant temporary powers 
perpetually rolling and recoiling * amongft 
the people of Europe, like the various and 
varied currents of a troubled ocean, running 
in all dire€tions and undecided courfes. But 
he will find in the end, that when once the 
{pirit of melioration, and thofe principles 
which humanize (\f I may ufe that expref- 
fion) the animal man, had extended itfelf 
from the borders of civilized nations, and 
began to operate amongft thofe tribes of 
favages, who ranged beyond the Tanais, 
per folitudines fine fine diftantes ; then firft 
would the ftorm take a decided recoil, 
and, like a deluge, piled up with accu- 
mulated waves on the back of each other, 
and pouring down with accelerated force, 
burft forth on the borders of the civilized 
andcultured world. Whilethis humanizing 
{pirit worked its courfe, in, upon, and 
amongft, thefe favage herds -and clans 
(their population continually abounding 
to a degree of plethorif{m) they would con- 
tinually advance in a contrary direction, 
and migrate in {warms followed up with 
fucceflive {warms; and force their way 


* Quotidianis preliis contendunt quam aut fuis finibus 
alios prohibent, aut ipfi in aliorum finibus bellum gerent. 


᾿ Ceafar de Bell. Gall. lib. I. § 1. 
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with a ferocious fpirit, and irrefragable 
body of warriours, which more perfeét 
difcipline, with a lefs ferocious fpirit, 
could not refift. 


Thus it was that the AL ANs, increafing 
in population*, populof/ee gentes et ample, 
advanced over the Tanais; thus it was that 
the Hunns, in numberlefs namelefs tribes 
advancing on the back of each other, ad- 
vanced upon the Alans; thus it was that 
thefe Alans, Hunns, and Tartar tribes, 
united, advanced upon the half.civilized 
and half-fettled Goths, Sarmate, Jazyges, 
&c. + Howfoever fuperior the Scythian 
nations had proved to the Roman arms on 
the extreme frontiers of the empire, they 
were yet inferior to thefe Tartars in their 
rear. he 


Thefe Nomade hunter-clans and paftor- 
hords, who extended, as Ammianus Mar- 


cellinus fays, lib, XX XI. eaftward as far as 


* Καὶ wander κὶ βίᾳ διαφέροϊϊες. Strabo, Lib. xi. 
Ammian. Marcellinus, Lib, xxxi. | 


+ Neque Hunnorum nomen Scythas, neque Romanos 
Scytharum ferre. Eunapius. 
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the Ganges, and weftward (as * Saxa 
Grammaticus finds) to the eaftern borders 
of the Baltic Sea, were thofe people, 
whom, becaufe they dwelt beyond rhe 
biftoric horizon, the ancient poets and hif- 
torians defcribe as dwelling beyond the 
borders of the earth, beyond chaos, and, 
as it were, out of exiftence. At εἶπε 
period, however, they came forward into 
hiftoric exiftence, and became great and 
principal actors on the hiftoric horizon of 
thefe later times. 


Of all thofe people above defcribed, 
whether Cimbric, Celtic, Teutonic, 
Gothic, Scythian, or Tartar nations, who 
became finally the deftroyers of the Ro- 
-man Empire, it may be faid generally, 
that during their advancing operations 
they never became fettled land-workers, 
nor fuffered in any degree their inhabi- 
tancy to interfere with the principle of 
their being an army. They held and 
maintained this principle unalterably, which 
they neverfuffered any advance in the modes 
of their fupply, or any improvements in 


* Danice Hift. lib. V. where Frotho the Third is repres 
fented as engaged with them, both populous and powerful, 
in various ferious wars, and fevere battles of enormous 


carnage, about twenty or thirty years before the Chriftian 
xra. 


the 
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the ftate of their landed pofleffions, to break 


in upon. * Their cabins, huts, and tents, 
Were mere temporary fiructures on the 
f{pot, made of fuch materials as the local 
{upplied, or fuch as they carried with 
them. Thofe who were enabled to enjoy 
a more refined comfort of a home, had for 
their fleeping-houfes, covered carts and 
waggons, 4 travelling home. Although in 
this ftage they drew a very confiderable 
part of their fupply from tillage, yet the 
manner in which they conducted that 
operation never became a caufe of fixing 
them; on the contrary, they, changed 
their feats, as from the habits of their life 
and habitancy they were always prepared 
to do, as new pafturage, perhaps alfo as 


* -- δ᾽ te TOR ~ , \ SX 4 [4 + 
Κοινὸν 0 ἐσὶν πᾶσι τοῖς ταύτη, τὸ τοερὶ τας μεϊανας σεις εὖ - 
δὰ ‘ 1% ~ 7 TNS τὰ Ἢ ~ ms , 
μερες, διὰ τὴν λότηγα τῷ Bis, κ᾿ διὰ τὸ μὴ γεωργ εἶν, μηδὲ θησαυρίζειν, 
> > ~ > 4 ‘ Ἁ ᾿ 
GAN ἐν καλυθίοις οἰκεῖν, ἐφήμερον ExBos πσαροισκευὴν᾽ Τροφὴ δ᾽ «πὸ 
τῶν θρεμμάτων ἡ πλείςη, καθάπε τοῖς νομάσιν wal’ ἐκείνος μιμό- 
μένοι, τὰ οἰκεῖα ταῖς ἀρμαμάξαις ἱπάρανῖϊε:. 
Strabo, Lib. vii, p. 294. 
To the fame point fee Herodotus, Lib. iv. c. 46. 


5) τὸ \ A , ἂν. μα τ Ἢ , e , 
t Διὰ tdaxp δὲ τὰς μεϊανατάσεις αὐτῶν ῥαδίως υπαρχειν συμ" 
, ΄ > ‘ ἈΝ =~ ~ > 2 , 
Getvst, Φερομένων ἀγεληδὸν Ὁ ανςρατια" μᾶλλον δ᾽ ἐκ wavosxiay 
ε » 2? y ’ 
ἐξαιρόγϊων, ὅταν ἐπ᾿ ἄλλωγ ὑπεκράλλογϊαι πρειτ)όνων, 


Strabo, Lib. iv, p. 196. 


Non fe urbibus tenent et ne flatis quidem fedibus. Ut 
invitavere pabula, ui cedens et fequens hoftis exigit, 11a res 
opefque fecum trahens femper caftra habitant. 
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new tillage lands (having worn out their’ » 
old), required; or as they were driven off 
by more powerful hords and clans preffing 
upon them. It was not in thofe cafes 
only which arofe from neceffity that they 
were thus ready to quit their ground; but 
in cafes which arofe from the {pirit of en- 
terprize; for, the fighting men of the na- 
tion, no ways tied down by the intermix- 
ture of their labor with the land, were al- 
ways prepared, and at liberty, ‘to march 
off. ‘J he Scythe, when they made their 
irtuptions into Media, marched off with. 
their whole body *, leaving the women, 
having the care of the children, and the 
command of the flaves, to carry on thie 
bufineis of the grazing, of the herds and 
flocks ; and,.of the houfe work. + Ex- 
actly in the fame manner, and under the 
fame habits and.cuftom, their defcendants, 
laierly in the times of the Romans, called 
Germans. occupied their lands, cultured 
by the women, children, and infirm, 
-while the men of the nation were never 


* Herodotus, hb. iV. c. 2. 


$+ Fortiffimus quifque ac bellicofiffimus nihil agens, dele- 
gata Domas et penatinm et agrorum cura feminis fenibuf- 
que, et infirmiffimo cuique ex familia. 


- Tacitas de Mor. Germ. c. Ths 
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attached to the land, but trained in mili- 
tary exercifes only, were always prompt 
and ready to take the field. So that, al- 
though their lands were occupied both in 
tillage and Brazing 5 yet, of the people as 
ἃ nation it might be juftly faid, Agricul- 
ture non fidence. 


This principle ofnot being mixt with the 
fyftem of landworking, or attached to the 
land, continued invariably to be obferved 
in every progreilion and gradation of im- 
provement in their habitaucy, fo far as 
refpected the men of the nation. Even 
where, and at the time when, the com- 
munity occupied the lands, as a landed 
and landworking people, it was in fuch 
manner as never intrenched upon this 
principte. The lands were the property 
of the community : the individuals had 
no fixt exclufive private property in them. 
There appear to have been two methods 
of arranging this fyftem of ceconomy and 
police. One was to divide the commu- 
nity into watches and wards. The bufi- 
nefs of the watch of the year was in its 
turn to take the field, as the army of the 
nation. The reft of the community car- 
ried on the care and conduc of the fup- 
ply. The next year the foldier became 
again 
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again a land-worker ; and another watch 
was taken out of the body of land-workers Ἐν 
‘This mode of occupancy and culture, and 
this reciprocation of labour and military 
fervice. enabled the nation by habit, as in 
the ordinary courfe and fyftem of its life, 
to act as a military corps, living in camp, 
acting either defenfively or offenfively with- 
out being itopt through a want in the fup- 
ply, or being obftructed by difficulties in it ; 
for, this was all the while going on unin- 
terrupted and undifturbed. ‘The men of the 
nation had no private property, no home, 
nor even a dwelling, for longer than 4. 
year, The taking, therefore, the field 
for war; or the removing their feats in 
meafures of migration, was only changing 
their annual fields mm a@ right line that ad. 
vanced, inftead of doing the fame thing, as 
of courfe, in a circulating one which re~ 
volved into itfelf, 


The other method was, as follows, de- 
riving from the fame principle, and guard- 


* Cefar de Bell. Gall. lib. IV. § τ, exprefsly defcribes 
this method as a cuftom of the Suevi. Ii centum Pagos 
habere dicuntur, ex quibus, quotannis finguli millia arma- 
torum, bellandi caufa fuis ex fimibus educunt. Reliqui 
domi manent, pro fe atque illis colunt. Hi turfus invicem 
anno μοί inwarmis, funt 111 domi remanent. Sic neque 
agricultura, neque ratio, neque ufus belli intermittitur : 
Ἧ ptivati ac feparati agri apud eos mihil eft, neque lon- 

gius anno remanere uno in Joco, incolendi canfa licet. 
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ing the fame fyftem. The lands were 
the property of the ftate; there was no 
private property: no individual was al- 
lowed to be a fixt fettler, or to have a 
private home. The magiftrates granted 
out the lands annually to fucceflive pof- 
feflors per vices *, They apportioned thote 
to each family or clan, according to the 
numbers in each.’ Each family or clan 
divided thefe again amongft themfelves, | 
to fuit their own convenience. It feems 


* Agri pro numero cultorum ab univerfis, per vices, oc- 
cupantur, quos mox inter fe fecundum dignationem par- 
tiuntur. Facilitarem partiendi camporum {patia prefant. 
Arva per annos mutant, et fupereft ager nec enim ubertate 
_ et amplitudine foli labore contendunt ut pomoria conferant, 
et prata fepiant et hortos rigent. Sola terra feges impera- 
tur. Tacitus de Mor. Germ. § 96. 


Nec quifquam #gri modum certum, aut fines proprios 
habet ; fed magiftratus ac principes in annos fingulos, gen- 
tibus cognationibufque hominum, qui una coierunt, quan- 
tum iis, et quo loco vifum eft, attribuunt agri, atque anno 
pos alio tranfire cogunt. Ejus rei multas afferunt caufas 5 
ne aflidua confuetudine capti ftudium belli gerendi agricul- 
tura commutent; ne latos fines parare ftudeant: potentio- 
refque humiliores poffeffionibus expellant; ne accurauus, 
ad frigora et wftus vitandos, zxdificent; ne qua oriatur 


pecunia cupiditas, &c. 
Οὐρία de Bell, Gall. lib. ΓΝ. § 22. 


Servis, non in noftrum modem defcriptis per familiam 
minifteriis, utunture Frumenti modum Dominus, aut 
pecoris, aut veftis, ut colono injungit: et Servus hac- 
tents paret. Czetera domiis officia uxor et liberi exfequun- 
tur. Tacit, de Mor. Germ. § 25. 


to 
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to me that the arva, or that part of .the 
lands which were appropriated for plant- 
ing and tillage, were thofe which were 
changed annually whilft the agri, and 
other lands, remained in common. The 
people themfelves, who obferved this cuf- 
tom, give, amongit others, this very po- 
litic reafon for their obfervance of it. τῇ, 
To guard againft the rife in the human 
breaft of that idea, fo natural to it, the 
love of home, which, attaching itfelf to 
the habits of domeftic life, would foon 
lofe the fpirit of the military. adly, To 
prevent thofe inequalities in power and 
intere(t amongft men, which always arife 
out of inequalities of property, to the dif- 
turbance of the peace, and the corruption 
of the liberty and virtue of the com- 


munity. 


Even ia thofe cafes wherein it fhould 
almoft feem as if one of the principals of 
the nations had private exclufive landed 
property (although I cannot but think, 
that the property here fpoken of was the 
ufual allotment made in the ufual way), 
thefe principal people were never the more 
land-workers, or fettlers; they leafed out 
their lands to fervant-hufbandmen, on 


condition of a rent in kind, «ἃ certain 
I portion 


{τ} 


portion of corn, cattle, and cloathing ; 
and, as to the home or cots-work, that 
was done by the women and δά 8 of 
the family. 


The men of the nation lived totally ex- 
empt from all labour. * If they were not 
engaged in hunting, in any military ex- 
curfions, or in aétual war, they gave 
themfelves up to drinking, fleeping, or 
play. This vicious idlenefs was not, un- 
le{s perhaps in the impracticable parts of 
winter, the general turn of the people. 
+ In general their whole life was employed 
either in hunting, or in fome of thofe ex- 
peditions which became a regular military 
training. ‘They formed military compa- 
nies under young men whofe character and 
᾿ς, expectations not only gave them command, 
but made them, as it were, the feat and 
center of the fpirit and honor of the com- 
pany. Under eftablifhments formed by 
this fpirit of fubordination and difcipline, 
the young men of the nation (if their own 


* Quoties bella non ineunt, non multum venatibus, 


plus per otium tranfigunt, dediti fomno, ciboque. 
Tacit. de Mor. Germ. § 15. 


~ > Vita omnis in venationibus atque in ftudiis rei mili- 
taris confiftit. Czfar de Bell, Gall. lib. VI, § 21. 


nation 
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nation was at peace) cither engaged as vos 
lunteers in the wars of their ncighbours 3 
or * undertook as freebocters (juft as wé 
have feen above in the naval pirates) pre- 
datory excurfions. or colonizing migra- 
tions, which generally, in the eoivia of 
human events, prepared the way to natio-= 
nal invafions and actual conquefts. + This 
fyftem of warfare, from the nature of their 
inhabitancy, from the fpirit of this cha- 
racter, became, as it were, the ordinary 
courfe of their life. The antiquary will 
have feen, that with thofe nations, who 
fill continued hunters, thefe expeditions 
required little more preparation of fupply 
than their ordinary hunting parties: That 
the game and the wild fruits of the woods, 
the fith of the waters, together with fuch 
dried millet*and fuch other grain as was 
drawn from their planting grounds, became 
a certain fupply: That thofe who had made 
farther advances in fociety, and farther im- 
provements in the modes of living, had not 


* Latrocinia nullam habent infamiam, que extra fines 
cujafque civitatis fiunt. 
Cefar de Bell. Gall. lib. VI. § 216 


+ Ex latrociniis occultis et raris, a lenta impunitate 


adolefcentem in pejus audaciam, ad bella gravia proru- 
pefunt, Amm. Marcell, hb. XIV. § 2. 


only 
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only arrived at the means of abundance in 
their fupply, but had applied the care and 
art of giving continuance and permanency 
to it. The paftor-hords were fuch perfect 
graziers, and fo well knew the ftate of the 
feed of the country, that they could * 
combine their marches with the range of 
pafture, fo as to be able to drive their 
herds and flocks, or at leaft fuch part 
thereof as was neceflary, along with them. 
From the milk and flefh of thefe they had 
an attendant courfe of fupply. They had 
a method of kiln-drying their corn and 
grain. They had the art of conferving 
(and may I not fay alfo + flefh ?) by falt- 
ing. They made various confections from 
milk, lac concretum, curds, cheefe, and 
butter. Thofe who had advanced ftill 
farther, fo as to draw part of their fub- 
fiftance from tillage, underftood the 


* They could not drive thefe in any direétion which 
they pleafed, they muft be determined by the ftate of the 
feed, ut invitavere pabula. ‘Their march therefore muft be 
a@ combination of the line of march with the range of paflure. 


+ This, particularly lard and bacon, &c. had been long 
an article of commerce drawn from Belgia, for the fupply 
of the Roman market; as alfo from the Sequani; alfo trom 
Spain, both without as well as within the Streighis; alfo 
trom Pontus, which was the prime market for the 7aracheia. 

See Strabo, lib. iV. Ρ. 97») 144, 197. 
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method of grinding their corn, and of 
preferving * it in flour for months. The 
antiquary will here find, that they had all 
the articles of permanent ftores for a cam- 


paign. 


The antiquary that examines next the 
means of the carriage of thefe ftores and 
provifions will find, that, befides what each 
man carried himfelf, this bufinefs of the 
res portatoria was little more than what 
they had in conftant ufe for their annual 
changes of their habitations, or the occa- 
fional changes of their feeding grounds: 
they rather exceeded, even to embarraf- 
ment, in the number of their + carrs and 
impedimenta, without which they never 
moved. 


It is a curious fact, well worth remark- 
ing, that whilft we read of the difficulties 
and deficiencies which the Romans, even 
Cefar himfelf, found in the re frumentarié 


* Trium menfium molita cibaria fibi quemque domo 
afferre jubent, Cefar de Bell. Gall. lib. I. § 4. 


+ Magna enim multitudo carrorum etiam expeditos 
fequi Gallos confuevit. Cafar de Bell. Gall. lib. VIII. § 14. 
Equites ex Gallia cum multis carris magnifque impedi~ 
mentis, ut fert Gallica confuetudo. Lib. I. ὃ 51. 
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et portatorid, fuch as at times obftruted 
his progrefs ; there are not, that I recol-_ 
le&t, the like inftances of the like difficul- 
ties to’ be found, in the movements and 
marches of thefe Barbarians, as they are 
called, even in a long line of march quite 
acrofs the continent. They underftood 
this bufinefs of /upplying a moving body; 
and practifed it as in the ordinary courfe 
of their ceconomy and police. 


When the antiquary fhall have confi- 
dered, as above, the populoufnefs of thefe 


nations, in the periods of their plethori{m; 


fhall have confidered from the nature'and 
conftitution of their community, in thofe 
periods of the progreffion of their civiliza- 
tion, the proportion of numbers, beyond 
what any other community in any other 
{tage of civilization could, they could and 
did bring into the field, as their ordinary 
army, generally about one fourth, befides 
what, on the emergency of occafions, they 
could {till bring forward; he will fee that 
they muit outnumber, in the line and 
point of action, empires much more nu- 


_merous in people than theimfelves. In 
- the vegetating ftate (if I may fo exprefs 


myfelt} of civil community, its capaci- 
tes, its occupations, its'inhabitancy, and 
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occupancy, are perpetually changing, as 
thefe reciprocally give expanfion to or 
reprefs each other. ‘The population of 
fuch a community will be, under fuch 
circumftances, in a continual flu€tuation 
between increafe and decreafe, or perhaps 
for {ome periods ftationary between the 
two. One while it will advance to a p/e- 
thorifm, which would exceed the belief of 
thofe who have not confidered the matter 
in this light. Such community would 
appear, if reported in hiftory, in this 
period only of its being, as an unceafing 
fource of population, which the common 
way of eftimating nations would not ac- 
count for. And yet, perhaps, the ftate 
of the fame nation, reported in fome 
other periods of its exiftence, would feem 
dire@tly to contradict all this. 


When the antiquary fhali have thus 
confidered their population and populouf- 
nefs, the ftate of their fupply, zhezr mo- 
bility as an armed body, he will inquire 
into the ftrength, activity, and {pirit of 
difcipline, by which they operated; he 
will have feen above, that as every indi- 
vidual was a warrior, fo’ the whole com- 
munity was an army; and their country 


a fyftem of camps; having its advanced 
BO)" guards, 
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guards, its Wwarjamannes, and marco- 
mannes, its watches and wards, and all 
its rotine of duty; he will fee this body 
not only naturally, but artificially and 
{cientifically, organized into aéizve firength. 
When farther he confiders * the fpirit of 
military order and attraction to a center, 
in which the individual war-companies 
were trained, and with which they were 
animated; and then extends his view to 

fee how this gave life to the very foul 
of the whole nation; he will view thefe 
people advancing in a very different cha- 
racter from that of Barbarians; he will 
fee them in number, power, a chivity, Spirit, 
and condué, equal to the enterprizes which 
they undertook, and to the fuccefs with 
which they executed them, in their incur- 
fions into, and invafions of, the Roman 
domains ; ‘and that the impreffions, which 


* Infignis nobilitas, aut magna patrum merita, principis 
dignationem etiam ado! efeentibus affignant. Ceeteris *ro- 
buitioribus ac jampridem probatis aggregantur, Nec ru 
‘bor inter comites afpici. Gradus quinetiam et ipfe.comi- 
tatus habet, judicio ejus quem fectantur. Magnaque et 
comitum cemulatio, quibus primus apud principem fuum 
Jocus ; et principum cui plurimi et acerrimi comites. Cum 
ventum in aciem, turpe principi virtute vinci; turpe co- 
mitatui virtutem principts non adxequare. Jam vero in- 
fame in omnem vitam, ac probrofum, fuperftitem principi 
fuo, ex acie receimfle, &c. &c. 

Tacitus de Mor; Germ. § 13, 14- 
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they made, were not the mere explofions 
of brutal force; but that, on the contrary, 
they were effcéts derived, in the ordinary 
courfe of human events, from reafoning and 
defign, conducted with fpirit and art *. 


When the antiquary comes to examine 
thofe more ferious attacks ; which after- 
ward actually penetrated and. over-ran, 
and finally overturned, from its very 
~bafe, the Roman empire; he will have 
occafion to obferve how thefe reiterated 
incurfions, and a _ perpetual warfare, 
trained thefe people to an actual ufe, and 
habit of arms, ἄς an army; and how alfo 
the very repulfes they met with, and the 
repreflion, by which for a time they 
were forced back, ferved only to com- 
prefs them into a clofer texture, and 
wrought them, by degrees, into a fteely 
temper of recoil, which the Roman arms 
could not repel: he will have occafion 


to. examine (as we have already done in’ 


part, refpecting the people of the Baltic 


* Muleum (ut mter Germanos) rationis ac folertia ; 


przponere electos, audire prapofitos, noffe ordines, intel- 


ligere oceafiones, differre impetus, difponere diem, val- 
lare nofiem, fortunam inter dubia, virtutem inter certa, 
numerare ¢ quodgve rariffimum ett, iff ratione difcipline 
coucejJum, pias reponere in duce quam in exercito. 

Tacitus de Mor. Germ. § 30. 
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and Saxon coafts, on the Rhine and the 
rivers of Gaul,) the rife of a naval power 
on the Euxine, the Danube, and the 
rivers communicating with it; which be- 
came interwoven with the landed power; 
which facilitated all the communications 
of its union and communion; which 
gave more free and extenfive powers of 
movement to it; and,. like the veins of 
the human body, gave circulation, per- 
manency, and certainty of fupply, to any 
extent of numbers which were brought 
into the field: he will find that as the 
Cimbri, Teutones, Saxones, Goths, and 
Vandales, advanced up the Rhine, and 
up the rivers of Gaul, to the gates* of 
Italy, on the Weft fides ; fo the Jazyges, 
Goths, Scythz, Sarmate, Hunns, and 
Alans, advanced up the ‘Danube, the 
Save, and Drave, to the gates alfo of 
Italy, on the Eaftern fide. { Strabo de- 
{cribes the partages from thefe waters to 
thofe which run into the two feas, the 
{uperior and inferior; { the one rout by 


* Clauftra Italie—Lucius Florus— 
t Strabon. Geog. lib. VII. p. 31435 alfo lib. 1V. p. 180. 
1 This rout may fairly be fuppofed to be known in thofe 


early times of navigation to which the fable of the Argo- 
nawtic expedition is referred. See Diodorus Siculus, lib. iV. 
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Aquileia and Tergefta, now Trieft; the 
other by the Arar and Rhodanus. Thefe 
were the common mercantile routs, and 
were as well known to the people of Gaul 
and Germany, as to the Romans; and 
were ufed by both for the conveyance of 
their provifious and military ftores, as 
the one or the other held the command 
at the time. 


This treatife has already drawn a fketch 
of that naval power which commanded the 
Baltic, and the North Sea or Saxo: fhores, 
the Britifh afles, the Weftern coafts, as 
alfo the navigation of the Rhine and of 
the rivers of Gaul. 


There remain in hiftory but very few 
traces, and thofe quite detached, of the 
map of navjgation on the Eaft of Europe: 
and all the moft early accounts are fo 
deformed with fable, that it is {carcely pof= — 
fible to form any ideaof them. It is how- 
ever certain, that the fea, afterwards called 
by the Hellenifts the Euxine, was navi- 
gated by fifhermen, traders, and pirates*, 
in the earlieft time, as alfo by bold and 
daring adventurers, who braved the pirates, 


* Strabo, lib. XI. p. 495. . 
from 
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from whofe cruelties it was originally called 
the Inhofpitable Sea. The Pheenicians or 
Egyptians pufhed their commercial en- 
terprizes into this fea, and fettled colo- 
nies on its Eaftern coatts. The Hellenic 
Trojans, and afterwards the Greeks, pof- 
feffed the navigation and dominion of this 
fea; and made many trading fettlements; 
_ and eftablifhed many colonies, in its Wef=_ 

tern borders. In fhort, this Euxine fea 
was, In ancient times, one of the princi- 
pal marts of the then commercial world; 
all the rivers which ran into it were na- 
vigated, and the length of them were 
reckoned by days navigation. The Itter, 
called in its upper part the Danube *, had 
fixty rivers, which ran into it, all navi- 
gable}. The very firft account which hif- 
tory gives of thefe naval inhabitants of the 
Euxine, as connected with Rome. is in 
Trajan’s time, when, { profiting of the 
alliance of the naval people, who dwelt 
on the coafts of the Kuxine, he efta- 


* Amnis Danubius, fexaginta navigabiles pené recipiens 
Huvios, feptem oftiis erumpit in Mare. 
Amm, Marcell. 110. XXII. § 8, 
+ Herod. lib. 1V. chap. 53. 


} Eutropius, lib. VIII. c. 2. 
M 4 blifhed 
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blifhed the command of the Danube, ex- 
tended to its mouth. But we find that 
when the Goths and other Northern 
people beyond the Danube, by alliance or 
otherwife had the affiftance of this fame 
naval power, they were able to make ef-_ 
fe&tual incurfions, not only upon the re- 
mote provinces, but upon the very limits 
of the empire itfelf up the Danube. 
Zofimus fays, that they penetrated 
through every part of Illyria, and even 
into Italy. By the affiftance of this naval 
power they firft invaded Afia in the years 
258 and 259, of the Chriftian zra, and 
a fecond time by a like naval expedition 
in 266; and in the year 267 failed up 
the Danube into the heart of the Roman 
dominions, mu/ta gravia in fol. Romano 
fecerunt. At the fame time the Heruli, 
with 500 fhips, forced their courfe 
through the Bofphorus, and ravaged both 
the Afiatic and Greek coafts of the A‘gean. 
This expedition of the Goths, &c. up 
the Danube, was in the time of Clau- 
dius *; and it is from the letters which 


* ‘Trecenta viginta millia barbarorum in Romanum fo- 
Jum armati venerunt. 


Trebellius Pollio de Divo Claudio, ὃ 7. - 


Ciaudius Boccho, delevimus trecenta viginta millia 
Gothorum, duo milia navium merfimus, 


h 
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he wrote-to the fenate before the a@ion, 
and after it to Bocchus, that we learn 
the numbers of the army, and of the 
fleet. The firft he reprefents as con- 
fitting of 320,090 men in arms; and 
the latter as of 2000 fhips. Although 
hiftory does not here, as in the Baltic, 
afford any account of the origin and pro- 
grefs of this power; yet in {πεῖς inftances 
we fee the ufe and effe& of it. It feems 
not to be known till its power was felt. 
In like manner, in the firt account of 
negotiations which the Romans had with 
the Jazyges on the Danube, one article of 
the peace was, that they fhould not ute 
their'own fhips on the Danube, nor make 
fettlements on the iflands therein. 


The famous cruizing voyage made by 
the Franks is not only an initance but a 
proof of the {pirit of enterprize, and very 
advanced progrefs, of the navigation and 
ngval power of thefe people in that early 
period. They failed from the Euxine 
fea through the Mediterranean, and, paff- 
ing the ftraights of Gibraltar, coafted the 
whole Wettern fhores of Europe, till they 
arrived on the Saxon fhores. In the courfe 
of this voyage they made various przda- 
tory incurfions upon the coafts of Afia 


and 
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and Greece; they attempted the fame, 
but not with fuccefs, on the coafts of 
Africa: however they furpnized Sicily,’ 
and made great prey at Syracufe. 


: The navigators of the Baltic and-Saxon 

fhores were, as we have feen, themfelves 
the warriors. ~The navigators of the 
Euxine, and waters of the great rivers 
which fell into it, were not fo. Yet, 
when by the fate of war they became 
fubject, or by the bonds of treaty, were 
As in fervice to the warrior nations, 
that power, by the union of the two, 
was formed, which the oe arms 
could never effechially repr-{s: to which 
power the emperors oe tributary, 
purchafing peace of thefe invaders by 
annual payments. Caracalla thus bought 
peace of the naval people of the Northern 
Ocean ; as did Gallus of the Goths upon 
the Danube. But neither arms nor money 
could reftrain, the courfe of this increa- 
fing and afcendant power, which finally 
bore down all before it, even the feat of 
the empire itfelf. 


The two great rivers, the Rhine and 
the Danube were the two avenues, the 
ene from the Northern Ocean, the other 

from 
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from the Euxine fea, to the very confines 
of Italy. And accordingly, in the vales 
of thefe rivers, on their banks, and on 
their waters, were the invaders of the 
Roman empire always found; as were 
the battles fought which decided the fate 


of it. 


The experienced wifdom and grounded 
policy of Auguftus confidered *  thefe 
rivers as proper boundaries of the empire; 
and the command of them as its defence $ 
for, by means of thefe, the regions, pro= 
viuers, fleets, and whole power of the 
empire, might have a connected fyftem, 
When the Roman’ emperors, quitting 
this wife tyfiem, endeavoured to extend 
the empire by more advanced and more 
enlarged bounds, they found that they 
opened their flanks, lefs connected and 
lefs defentible, in any given point; and 
expofed to an enemy who was able to 
-bring its whole force to the point of at- 
tack. The lines of defence of the frontiers 


* Cunéta πὰ manu conferipferat Auguftus, Addiderat- 
gue confilium, coercendi inter terminos imperii, Taciti 
Ann. lib. I. § 11.—Mari Oceano, aut amnifbus longinquis 
feptum imperium, regiones, provincias, clafles, cuncta inter 
fe connexa. Taciti Annales, lib, I. § 9. 


not 
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not only diverged, but became uncon- 
nected; while the lines of attack of the 
enemy converged to, and were united in, 


the point where they acted on the of- 
fenfive. 


This matter of the relative numbers 
and force, which thefe invaders_on one 
hand, and the empire on the other, could 
bring into the field againft each other, 
feems to want fome farther inveftigation, 
and explanation. The Roman empire 
had certainly not only great numbers of 
people, but morenumerous armies; armies 
more highly difciplined; as alfo an ab- 
folute command of all. thofe refources 
which fupport armies, and enable them 
to act; beyond what the enemy could 
poffibly poffefs. Yet thefe invading Bar- 
barians, as they are called, feem always 
to Batic advanced with numbers, which 
exceeded the number of the armies which 
the Roman frontiers oppofed to them ; 
arrd generally to be fuperior in the efforts 
of force with which they attacked. 


We have feen above, that the whole 
nation. of thefe uncivilized people wore ~ 
arms; and that a fourth part at leaft was 
their actual army, effeGlive and under 

arms. 
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arms. A policied nation, whofe com- 
munity is divided and diftributed into va- 
rious and multiplied departments of em- 
ployment and fervice; who neceflarily 
muft have many orders and defcriptions 
of people exempt from bearing arms 5 
who, as many of the orders of the ftate, 
as well as the army, are unproductive to- 
wards the fupply, mutt have a great pro- 
portion of the people of the commu- 
nity employed in the production of food, 
in the manufacture, cloathing, habita- 
tion, arms and implements of war; im 
the mechanic arts, in carriage, and dif- 
tribution. A policied nation, who muft 
have a numerous magiftracy, a priefthood, 
multitudes of officers of police, multitudes 
of officers of revenue; and who hath alfo 
naturally, multitudes of idle, tion-effi- 
cient, unproductive hands, employed 
ouly 1 in wafte, in the parade of vanity, 
and in fubminiftration to luxury and vice; 
a nation, whofe refources of revenue are 
perverted and wafted, could not main- 
tain, even if they could raife, more than 
a defined number ef troops, proportioned 
to the defalcated furplus of their fupply 
and finances. A nation in fuch a ftate, 
and arrived at fuch a degree in the progref- 
fion of civilization, ‘never could maintain 
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(as the eftimation of political calculators 
reckon) more than one in every hundredth 
part of its people as an effablifhed army* ; 
fo that the numbers, which a nation in 
that inferior advance of civilization, under - 
which we have defcribed the invaders of 
the Roman dominions to be, can bring 


* Take an exifting example in modern times. People 
uninformed in thefe matters, and unexperienced in prac 
tice, are difappointed in their calculations, and wonder 
with aftcnifhment that the French can now raife fo many 
armies, and bring fuch effective numbers into the field, 
beyond any proportion of numbers which the old French 
Government could produce. But if we confider them, 
under their prefent ftate of diforganization, as this treatife 
hath defcribed the ftate of the nations which invaded Rome, 
the wonder will ceafe, and the fact be feen as the natural 
etfe&t of caufes operating on the nature of man. 

Have fuch wonderers already forgotten what facceffive 
numbers, year after year, the Americans brought into the 
field, maintaining and fupporting them at one thoufandth, 
one may fay at one millionth, part of the expence which 
the European armies fent againft them coft. 

The fubjugation of the Americans was known at that 
time, to fuch as knew them on experience, to be impracti- 
cable: fo would the combined efforts of all the powers of 
Europe allied againit the French prove, had thefe people 
the prudence, the practical knowledge, and political vir- 
tue, which the Americans exhibited, in forming, or 
rather following, fome a€tual fyftem of Government. If 
the horrid, felt-deftructive, functions of the French, which 
prey upon their vitals, do not conquer them internally, 
they wall not be conquered from without. 

This modern example is an illuftration of former facts ; 
and the reafoning by which former facts are explained might 
with ofe be diretily applied, on the grounds of experiences 
to the acting towards the prefent cafe here ftated. 


into 
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into the field, exceeds, ceteris paribus, 
the numbers which a podicied nation can 
raife and maintain as a ftanding army, in 
the proportion of twenty-five to one, and 
of one hundred to one in the cafe of de- 
fenfive fervice. I have faid ceteris paribus, 
meaning if the total of the numbers of the 
nations were equal. But the fuperior total of 
the numbers of the Roman empire balanced 
this proportion nearer to an equipoife. And 
-fo long as the frontiers of the Roman do- 
minions could be attacked on one point 
only, at one time, as their frontiers on 
the Rnine for inftance, or on the Danube, 
the fuperior numbers armed and trained, 
which the Roman government had in its 
fervice, and could bring to thefe points, 
did render, and muft always have ren- 
dered, thofe frontiers impregnable, as to 
any impreffion to be made by any general 
irruption, *™ Nothing, however, at the 

ame time, except continued lines of de- 
fence, like the Chinefe wall, along the 
whole extent of thefe frontiers, could 


ἘΠῚ am juftified in forming and giving this opinion 
when the faét turns our, that Hadrian firtt drew {uch lines 
from the Danube to the Rhine, which Probus afterward 
formed into a regular fortification by a hone-wall flanked 
with towers; when allo Agricola and Seucrus batit a like 
detence againft the Scorts and Picts acrofs the iiland of 
Briain. 

guard 
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guard againft temporary inroads and 
partial irruptions of flying armies of this 
predatory enemy ; who.were from the 
forms and habits of their life, always pre- 
pared to make and were perpetually ma- 
king, deftructive inroads, or praedatory in- 
vations on the provinces. When the fron- 
tiers of the dominions were extended in 
an immenfe circular unconnected periphery 
along the mountain Atlas in Africa to 
fEgy pt; acrofs that vale, and the deferts of 
Arabia; thence along the Eaftern parts of 
Syria, and Afia, into the Parthian country, 
and fo round North by the Cafpian and 
Euxine feas; and thence along the vales of 
the Dneifter, the Danube, and Rhine; and 
over the fortified intervals of land which 
lay between them; and along the coafts 
aud rivers of the Northern Sea, and At- 
lantic Ocean: And when invading ene- 
mies, fuch in numbers, and of fuch ac- 
tive force as hath been defcribed, animated 
with unconguerable though not undifci- 
plined {pirit, recoiled. upon this conquer- 
ing empire, and atta acked thefe frontiers 
in almoft every potnt, with a naval force on 
the Eaftern and Weftern coatts, up the 
waters of the Danube and the Rhine, and 
up thofe of Gaul; when Saxons, Goths, 
Vandals, Franks, &c. &c. advanced upon 

the 
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the Weft and South- Welt; Germans, 
Alemans, Burgundians, &c. on the 
North ; Goths, Hwans, and Alanns, on 
the North-Eatt; Parthians on the Eaft; 
and Saracens on the South and South- 
Eat; the forces of the empire which 
bedamie neceflary in every part that was 
liable te attack, in every point of time, 
were, howfoever numerous they were 
upon the whole, hardly equal in, any 
part, and in many parts unequal to the 
force with which they were invaded. - It 
was not only that the union of their fy{- 
tem of force was thus divided; but the 
fervices and commands of the empire were 
feparated and independent of each other. 
They then became not only jealous of, 
but interfered with, each other. Thefe 
feparate commands engaged in the con- 
tefts, which the different fa€tious claims 
to the empire created; and were generally 
in oppofition to, if not in open war with, 
one another; and by engaging and em- 
ploying the force ofthe barbarous rations 
againi{t the Romans in thefe alternate con- 
tefts, they even trained them to conqueft 
over the Roman empire itfelf. ‘hee γα 
cumftances in the natural courfe of events 
led to the dividing of the dominions of the 
empire into Eait and Welt; and finaily, 
N m 
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in the political courfe of events, to the 


removing of the feat of empire from 
Rome to Conftantinople. 


Hiftorians and politicians hold various 
opinions on the effect of this event: 
whether this did, or did not, leave the 
Weftern and Roman Empire, originally fo 
called, as alfo the old feat of Empire, 
Rome, open on its flanks, and {tripped of 
half its force,:at a time when the whole 
was hardly equal to its defence; and 
thus expofed to enemies which came 
upon it in all dire€tions ; and finally de- 


ftroyed it. 


The antiquary, as the mere commen- 
tator on hiftory, without prefuming to 
be a politician, will difcover, that, as the 
Weftern Ocean, the Rhine, and the 
rivers of Gaul on one part, and the Da- 
nube, on the other, were the great 
avenues from the Weft, the North,,and 
North-Eaft, to the very gates of Italy, 
the Roman provinces of the Weftern 
Empire were thus left in one flank 
wholly undefended, in front but half de- 
fended, and on the other flank wholly 
abandoned. The powers, fuch as have 
been detcribed, both naval and landed, 

muft 
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muft force their way in every line and 
point of attack. He will fee the great 
afcendant naval power of the Saxons, 
Goths, Danes, and Franks, ravaging 
the W coe ersattats and penetrating, lid 
conjunction with the land forces, into 
all the Weftern provinces. He will find 
them in Spain, in Africa, and from Africa, 
advancing to Rome. He will Gnd Goths, 
Vandals, Alemanus, Burgundians on the 
Rhine; Alemanns, Goths, Sarmatians, 
Hunns, and Alanns, on the Danube; 
and advancing up thefe great avenues fo 
as to penetrate Italy. He will view this 
divifion of the empire, and this removal 
of the feat of empire to Conflantinople, 
as the external fundamental caufe of the 
diffolution and deftruGion of the Weftern 
or Roman Empire, whatever infrumental 
caufes, internal as well as. external, 
operated to that effect in future events. 


The antiquary perhaps may be able te 
collect, that, even in the time of Au- 
guitus, {peculations were floating on the 
waves of popular opinion, as to the po- 
licy of eftablifhing a fecondary metropo- 
lis, or feat of empire, in Afia, fomewhere 
near the Pofphorus; and that adulation 
to the Julian family fixed on the feite of 

N 2 old 
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old Ilium for the place. This fuppofi- 


tion not only explains, but illuftrates, 
one of the fineft odes which Horace wrote; 
T mean the third of the third book. This 
ode appears to have been written in direét 
purpofe to obviate the dangerous tendency 
of fuch political theorems, fo contrary to 
the fpirit and prudence of Auguftus’s 
fyftem. The antiquary will fee with what 
fine addrefs thefe political fpeculations are 
met; and with what art the adulation is 
reprefled, without being reprobated. The 
ode opens with a maxim, that the juft and 
determined man mutt not be moved with 
the falfe ardor of the people calling for 
wrong meafures: that he wall fix his plan 
in truth and rights and will be decided by 
the principles of that alone. He defcribes 
this {pirit of character to be that which 
placed the antient heroes amongft the 
Gods; amongit whom alfo he places Au- 
guftus. ‘The ode then takes for its foun- 
dation the {peech of Juno to Neptune, in 
the zoth book of the Iliad: 


310 Ἔννοσί Wyant 3 αὐτὸς σὺ ) μέϊὰ Gps σὶ σῇ; σι γύησον 
᾿Αινείοιν, nev μὲν. ἐρυσσεῶι » ἥκεν ἐώσεις 
Tyre fbn” Ayan δωμήμε ἐγ», ἐσθλὸν ἐόγ]ω" 
ἯΗτοι μὲν yop Ne τσολεῖς ὥρμῶσσ. 0% 8) ὅρκους" 
πῶσ, psf ᾿Αθανάτοισι Ἐ Syed % Πωλλᾶς ᾿Αθηνὴ 
Μηπό 
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Μήποϊ ἐπὶ Τρώεσσιν. εἰλεξήσειν κακὸν ἥμαρ, 
Mid ὁπόταν Τροίη μαλερῷ τουρὶ ττῶσω δοήϊαι. 


Good as he is, to immolate or {pare 

The Dardan prince, O Neptune, be thy 
care. 

Pallas and 1, by all that Gods can bind, 

Have fworn deftruction to the Trojan 
kind ; 

Not e’en an inftant to protract their fate ; 

Or fave one member of the finking {ftate, 

°Till her laft flame be quench’d with her 
lait gore, 

And e’en her crumbling ruins are no 
more. : ῬΟΡΕ. 


This fpeech was δὴ anfwer to what 
Neptune had faid about the prefervation 
of AZneas, whom fate had fixed to be the 
author of a race who fhould reign over 
men to all generations. ‘* Be that as it 
may,” fays Juno; “and be it your care to 
fave -AEneas ; but the deftiny of the king- 
dom of Troy is, that it is to be ruined 
and fhall never-more arife unlefs to ex- 
perience a like repeated fate.” On this 
decree and deftiny of Heaven, thus pro- 
phetically denounced, as a religious truth, 

3 againlt 
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againft which thefe fpeculations are by 
the poet reprefented as rifing in defiance, 
he founds his ode; which is a paraphrafe 
of Juno's {peech, 


P. 37. Dum longus inter feviat Ilion 
Romanaque Pontus, qualibet exfules 
In parte regnanto beati. 


P. 53. Quicunque mundo terminus ob- 
fiitit, | 
Hunc tangat armis, vifere geftiens, 
Qua parte debacchantur ignes. 
Qua nebulz pluviique rores. 


Sed bellicofis fata Quiritibus, 
Hac lege dico, me nimium pit 
Rebufque fidentes, ἀντία 


Tecta velint reparare Trojx. 


Troje renafcens alite lugubri 
Fortuna trifti clade iterabitur, 
Ducente victrices.catervas 
Conjuge me Jovis, et forore. 


Obferve here how delicately the fentiments 
in which the adulation was convéyed, is 
touched and reprefled; as, mimium pit— 


Rebufque fidentes. 


This 
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This is, I fear, rather ἃ digreffion ; 


but the matter comes up fo fully to the 
fentiment, which I had ventured to fug- 
geft on the fubject of the removal of the 
feat of empire; and points out fo clearly 
what were the fentiments of Auguftus and 
his minifter on the fame fubject, that I 
hope as an antiquary I may be excufed. 
I would venture further to fay, that pla- 
cing this fine ode in this point of view, 
places it in its true light, and gives the 
beft illuftration of it: and thus the an- 
tiquary becomes a critic. 


If the learned antiquary fhall examine 
the great event, the total change of the 
inhabitancy of the civilized parts of Eu- 
rope, in fome fuch line of inveftigation 
as hath been, by this treatife, in a very 
fuperficial and imperfect manner, fketched 
out; if he fhall confider, by facts and prin- 
ciples combined, in fome fuch manner as 
hath been fuggefted herein above, the na- 
ture of the population of the human fpe- 
cies, in the various gradations of its hu- 
manization and civilization; he will 
clearly fee how, at that dee of this 
great revolution, thefe pale humanized 
clans and hords of the North, having 
coalefced into approximations by ίο- 

N 4 ciety, 
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ciety, and being in a progreffive ftate 
towards civilization, became, in that 
ftage of their being, populous beyond 
what they ever were before, and beyond 
what the iame will ever be a again. He 
wiil {ce how in that ftage of their progref- 
fion, they, retaining their war-principles, 
and being formed not into a policied itate, 
but into a national army, muft have been 
in force equal to their numbers. When he 
fees this nation, as an united, locomo- 
tive, active body, living and moving as 
an army; and in all its movements and 
pofitions, in perfect command of its fup- 
ply; he will view this great revolution, 
effected by thefe people, in a very dif- 
ferent light from that in which it hath 
been commonly placed and viewed. 


If the antiquary, having thus examined 
the caufes, looks to the effect, which this 
general revolution muft have had,’ and 
actually had; tracing that effet in the 
manners of thefe new lords of the world; 
he will find that he has acquired a plain 
clue to that labyrinth, which learning 
had rendered fo perplexed. 


Of the two great charaéteriftic lines of 


the new cfta ‘blithment, one was, the jeu- 
dal 
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dal fate of the property of the Jand, and of 
the military fervice of the perfon: the other 
was thealmoft total difregard in which they 
held the civil-conftitutions, as mere mat- 
ter of home ceconomy. 


The antiquary has feen already ex- 
plained, the manner in which the principes 
of the ftate were furrounded with attend- 
ant military comes or ambactes; pledged 
in the ftrongeft perfonal fealty to their 
feryice: as ale how thefe principes diftri- 
buted to thefe their military followers, 
fuch deneficia as their predatory booty, or 
the fpoils of war, enabled them to give. 


The antiquary will alfo have read, in 
the cafe of the Cimbri*, (as an inftance, ) 
that the people had a diftinét idea of Ao/d- 
ing lands from the donor asa ftipendium, 
on tenure of military fervice. If he com- 
bines this idea with that of the commu- 


nity being divided into + principes, and 


* Cimbri et Teutones mifere legatos in caftra Silani, 
inde ad fenatum, petentes, ut Martius Populus aliquid, 
fibi terre daret, quafi ftipendiam, caierum ut vellet 
manibus et armis fuis uteretur. 


L. Ann, Florus, lib. 111, chap. 3. 
+ Cefar de Bell. Gall. lib. VI. ἢ 14. 


Ι ; their 
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their clientes, ambaéctos, or comites; he 
will derive, from thefe cuftoms of thefe 
people, the origin, not only of fealty in 
general, but of the /anded feudal conftitu- 
tion, and of property held quafi ftipendium. 
* If after thefe he examines, as foon as he 
finds an inftance, how the Romans ar- 
ranged the fervice of their frontiers, he 
will find them creating a like fealty, 
and a very fimilar feudal tenure of land 
in thefe parts, the lands of which Taci- 
tus calls Decumatos agros, a tenure well 
known and eftablifhed in his time. They 
had been long in the ufage of letting 
the conquered lands on a + tithe- rent. 
Here they divided their lands into military 
benefices, quaft fipendia, the lands were 
called agri limitanez, and the officers and 


* Sola, que de hoftibus capta εἰ limitaneis ducibus 
et miliibus donavit, ita, ut eorum ita effent. fi hwredes 
eorum moilitarent, nec unquam ad privates pertinerest: 
dicens, atten'iaus eos militaturos fi etiam fua rura deten- 
derent. This is faid of Alexander Severus. 

Lampridius, in Alexan. chap. 58. 


Veteranis omnia illa, que angufta adeunt Ifauriz loca, 
privatis [Probus]! donavit, addens, ut eorum filli ab anno 
octavo decimo mares duntaxat ab militiam mitterentur,. 

Vopifcus, chap, 16. 


t Omnis ager Sicilia decu manus eft. 
Cicero in Verr. 


foldiers 
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foldiers to whom they were granted were 
denominated duces et milites limitanet. 
The u/u fruéius was in the military te- 
nant, on the condition of his ferving in the 
armies on the frontiers; but the domi- 
nion and property remained in the ftate, 
and never could become private property. 
The heirs of thefe military tenants, if, 
after their fathers death, or at their co- 
ming to the age of eighteen, they took 
their fathers place in the fervice, fuc- 
ceeded to thefe deneficia, but not otherwife. 
This inftitution of a landed military, as 
a regulation of the defence of the fron- 
tiers, grew into a con‘titution of ftate. 
The Northern conquerors, when they 
mounted to the feat of empire, found 
their own ufage and fy{tem perhaps more 
regularly arranged in practice; and it be- 
came a fundamental eftablifoment of their 
IMPERIUM. 


The antiquary will have feen that, be- 
fides this, there were amongft thefe people 
other bafe tenures, particularly that of foc- 
cage and menial fervices, prior to their con- 
queft of the empire. Their vaffals or flaves 
held lands under the tenure of paying a 
certain portion of corn and grain, cattle 
and cloathing. 


Thefe 
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Thefe fources of men, with maintenance 
for their armies, together with the tribute 
which the conquerors affeffed and levied, 
being thus provided for, they no more re- 
garded nor entered into the adminiftration 
of the political government than they would 
have entered into the houfe of oecono- 
my: they held both equally below the 
tour of duty of a warrior. They frequently 
appointed the very kings, or other gover- 
nors, whom they had conquered, to the 
government of their own kingdoms, under 
the tenure of paying tribute, and fupply- 
ing recruits to the army; and as refpon- 
fible for the obedience of the ftate. At 
other times thefe conquerors and com- 
manders, according to a cuftom which 
the antiguary will have feen frequently 
take place, made a partition of the-go- 
vernment, taking themfelves the com- 
mand of the force of it, of the army and 
navy; and leaving as a fubordinated de- 
partment, the adminiftration of the po- 
lity, ceconomy, and juftice, to the regu- 
lus, the inferior king, as an office under 
them. At other times they appointed 
fome of the kings or governors of other 
countries which they had fubdued, and 
whom perhaps they had taken in battle ; 
of which there are many inftances. Whole 

nations 
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nations (fays Dr. Mafcou*, fpecifying par= 
ticular cafes) fubmitted themfelves to the 
Franks, or rather only to the King, put- 
tin ng themfelves in fealty to him, but re- 
taining their conftitution, liberties, and 
Jaws. The Dukes of Aquitain, Bavaria, 
and Swabia, did this. . The Lombards 
alfo did the fame, but under particular re- 
gulated conditions, fuited to the circum- 
ftances of their government; likewife the 
Wilgoths and Burgundians. I believe he 
will feldom find them appointing any of 
their own principal officers, as thefe po- 
hiticat commands were always confidered, 
not only as fubordinate to the military, 
but below the tour of duty which it was 
fit for a military officer to hold. 


From this fpirit of their confidering the 
political conftitutions and adminiftration 
as merely ceconomical, on which the 
power of the fupreme command no ways 
depended, may be derived the reafon of 
their kingdoms being divided into fo 


* Hitt. of the Germans, lib. XVI. § 39; alfo N® 35 
and 360f the Annotations, alfo Annot 26, and Annot. 3.— 
This book, befides being a very learned and very ingenious 
compilation, and a com mentary on the ancient hittery of 
the Germans, grounded in real knowled ge, is a perfect 
Bibliotheque on that fubjeét, as more writers, than are 
willing to own their cbligations to it, have found. 


many 
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many diftin polities; and as the fource 
of fo many, and fuch various, curie and 
juritdiGtions, laws and cuftoms. Here 
the antiquary will have feen, in the ori- 
ginal habits of thefe people, that the di- 
viding the general empire into feveral do- 
mains, each having, within its re{pective 
| juriidt ‘ction, an independent internal poli- 
tical imperium, was a meafure in the 
natural courfe of their fyftem, and did no 
ways interrupt or interfere with the ge- 
neral paramount command, which they 
held over the countries that they con- 
quered. In thefe cuffoms he will fee 
the origin of thofe great pane offices in 
the flate; and the fource of their growing 
by degrees to fupreme; and thence, in 
the aac of events, to ufurping the ex- 
ercife of the fovereigu power: and finally 
of their becoming abiolutely fovereign. 
This was the cafe of the great officer οἵ. 
the Mayor of the Sear and of all other 
palatines, having the prerogatives of a 
palace as a feat of government. Frem 
this general fource, and in thefe two lines 
a derivation may be traced the foundation 
of all the governments in Europe, (thofe 
in the Baltic and that of Britain excepted, 
which came into fovereign eftablifhment 
on the decline, and at the diffolution, of 
the general empire of the Franks. 
From 
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From the fame fource, and in the fame 
lines of derivation, may be traced the 
reafon why there were fo many and fuch 
different civil jurifdiGions and curiz, dif- 
tinct and independent of each other. The 
foregoing ftate ofthe police of thefe people 
explains how all this was confiftent with 
the adminiftration of their government, fo 
long as all were under fealty which con- 
centered to the power of the Paramount 
and Sovereign Lord. 


To the fpirit of this fyftem of govern- 
ment is to be imputed the turn of the laws 
of treafon. The politicai government and 
community, being not only feparated from 
the fovercignty, ‘but being confidered by 
the fovereign as a mere fubordinate mat- 
ter of adminiftration fcarce worth his at- 
tention, the crime of treafon took place 
only by acts againft the fovereign: and ᾿ς 
was indicted and punifhed only in that 
predicament. From this mode alfo of 
confidering the perfons of the nation, vot 
under the idea of members of a commu- 
nity living under and entitled to perfonal 
rights; but, as the king’s foldiers and 
fubjects, members of his military im- 
perium ; all offences and injuries, com- 
mitted upon the fubje& or his feudum, 

were, 
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were, upon the fuppofition * that the fo- 
vereign was thereby injured, either by the 
lofs of his foldier, or by that foldier being 
rendered in his perfon, or in his poffeffion, 
incapable, or at leaft lefs capable, of fer- 

ving his Lord according to his engagement, 
profecuted or indidted as offeiness “againt 
the fovereign, and not under the idea of 
doing juftice to the individual, on the 
ground of his claim to protection in his 
own right. 


The antiquary might, if like manner, 
trace-the ground of all the alterations, 
which this feudal fyftem of government, 
when it became eftablithed in all its rigors 
under hereditary monarchs, made in “the 
conftitution of thofe fates wherein the 


falus populi (et non Domini) fuprema lex 
Sucrat. 


But thefe are {ubjects which may be 
thought more proper for the hapa hic gee 
of the lawyer or ftatefman than the anti- 
quary. And as, although ; think it the 
duty of every freeman to underftand the 
laws of a ftate of which he is a member, 
Ido not prefume tobe a lawyer, I will 
here ceale Mana modss tenuare parvis. 


* Lala aut imminuta moajettas. 


After 


C. Ia00 


After a general review of this great re- 
| volution in the inhabitancy and govern- 
ment of Europe, analyfed in its caufe, 
and traced in its effects, to the general 
eftablifhment of the new fyftem, in fome 
fuch lines as have been here fuggefted and 
fketched out; the antiquary of each 
country may take his own peculiar courfe 
of enquiry into the antient ftate and ope- 
rations of his own nation and govern- 
ment. 


Remarks on fome Criticifms made 
by the Rev. Mr. Whitaker, on 
two or three Parts of Governor 
Pownall’s Book, intituled, «* No= 
‘tices of Antiquities remaining 
‘in the Provincia Romana of 

ὁ Gaul.” 


Maz. WHITAKER, in a late ingenious 
and learned work which he has pub- 
lifhed, entituled, « The Courfe of Hau- 
“¢ nibal over the Alps afcertained,” has 
thought it worth his while to go out of 
his way to exercife his criticifm on fome 
parts of my notices, which were pub- 
lifhed not for the information of fuch la- 
borioufly learned men as Mr. Whitaker, 
but for the ufe and amufement of fuch 
defyltory readers, and fuch idle travellers 
as myfelf. However, as I with to be ac- 
curate even in trifles; and not to be mif- 

O 2 appre- 
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apprehended or mifreprefented, even in 
the humble charater of an author, I will 
endeavour to juftify my Notices; ftating 
them to be as they are, however infigni- 
ficant they may be. 


This lively gentleman is pleafed (vol. I. 
p. 37.) to flatter me in a manner which 1 
neither defire nor deferve; that I have 
defcribed the Triumphal Arch at Orange 
with ingenuity and judgement ; yet, at 
the fame time, fays, ‘* that I have 
‘‘ thought without accuracy, and con- 
«ὁ cluded without evidence; that the 
‘¢ paffages which I have quoted from 
«¢ Strabo in confirmation of my opinion, 
ἐς concerning the origin of this arch, de- 
δ {troy all I have written about it.” He 
then * confounding two very different 
things as the fame, fc. trophies {’Tro- 
phaal Monument and Saxee Tu rres, | and 
triumphal arches, fays, ** that thefe mo- 
‘‘numents (fc. Trophzal) could not, 
“ὁ (common fenfe forbids it,) be fixed on 
«the field of battle, the open heath, or 
‘* bleak mountains, on which the bat- 


* This is a favourite expreffion with Mr. Whitaker ; be 
that my apology for ufing fo uncivil a term to a learned 
and reverend gentleman. ὦ 


6 | ὃς tles 
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ἐς tles were fought, notwithftanding what - 
“ Strabo and Florus feem to infinuate ; 
ἐς and as all our writers have taken for 
«ὁ oranted from them.” This 15 an argu 
ment ἃ priori fet againft fact. The fact 
is, that thefe trophies, and trophzeal mo- 
numents, were actually fet up on the 
field of battle, zz loco pugna, and on the 
bleak mountains. Pompetus de vitiis Hif- 
panis Trophea in Pyreneis jugis conftituit, 
Salluftii fragmenta, Ap. Serv. whilft 
triumphal arches were, as I have ex- 
plained and diftinguifhed them, erected 
in the very fituations which this gentle- 
man fixes upon for trophies or trophzal 
monuments. 


If I had thought, as he ftates me to 
have thought, or had concluded, as he 
concludes for me, he certainly would 
have been founded in his criticifm: but 
if any poor opinion of mine was fo far 
worth his notice, that it could have ar- 
refted for a moment the quicknefs of his 
conception, and the rapidity of his pen, 
he would have feen with what an endea- 
your at accuracy (in pages 36, 7, 8) I 
have diftinguifhed tropheal monuments, 
erected on the fields of battle by the ge- 
nerals and thelr armies, from triumphal 

O 3 arches 
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arches, erected by the authority of go= 
vernment, after thefe generals ‘had been, 
admitted to the honour of a triumph. He 
would have feen, that although 1 fuppofe 
the triumphal arch at Orange to have 
been erected to the honour of Fabius 
Maximus, and in commemoration of his 
victory gained near the Ifar; yet I ftate 
both Fabius Maximus, and Dom. Afno~- 
barbus, to have erected diftinct trophies, 
each his refpective menument on his own 
sefpective field of battle; and I quote 
Strabo to this point, and not to the point 
which Mr. Witaker miftakes and mif- 
fiates. Although I fay, which Strabo, as 
quoted by me, confirms, that each built 
his trophaal monument on his refpective 
field of battle; ‘« Yet, I fay, t that thefe 
«* ftone towers, fo built by the generals 
‘© and their armies, could only be tro- 
<¢ pheal monuments; in that no one 
** could prefume to erect ἃ triuraphal 
“Ἅ arch but by authority of government, 
ἐς after he had obtained the honour of a 
τ triumph. if 


if this gentleman, inftead of imputing 
want of accuracy to me, had read thete 
paflages with /yvs ufual accuracy, he 
would have fpared the criticifm which 
he 
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he made, “Ἅ that 1 had thought without 
ἐς accuracy ; and had made quotations of 
“ς fats which deftroy all I had written 
«about the origin of this triumphai 
“arch.” If he. had applied his ufual 
acutenefs of judgement to the reafons 
which I give why this could not be re- 
ferred to A®nobarbus *, and to thofe 
which induce me to conclude that it was 
erected to Fabius Maximus, I dare vouch 
for his candour, that he would not have 
faid that I conclude. without evidence. 
I do believe that he would allow that the 
conclufion was fairly drawn, although I 
do not affume 20 a/certain; I go no fare 


ther than conjecture, (p. 39.) 


NUMBER It 


In a fubfequent note (vol. I. p. 87.) of 
this work, Mr. Whitaker laments that 
the unwelcome lot of diffeéting and ex- 
hibiting a fignal inftance of my geogra- 
phical confufednefs has fallex to him; 


ἘΠῚ much doubt whether any triamphal arch was ever 
eyected to Dom. Znobarbus. 


O4 yet, 


% 
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yet, in the doing of this, baud fuaviter 
in modo, he aflumes an air of fuperiority 
in a language ufed only by fchool-mafters 
towards their {chool-boys.. However, I 
coufole myfelf with being aflured, that 
the reprehending and correcting language 
which he ufes arifes more from habit in 
the manner and ftyle than from his tem- 
per and fpirit; as I find others (Polybius 
and Livy efpecially) exhibited, diffected, 
and corrected, in the fame manner and 
ftyle of criticifm, whenever their geogra- 
phy or defcriptions differ from his; al- 
though they are perhaps defcribing very 
different places, or very different circum- 
{tances, from thofe which this gentleman 
has preconceived. I will put a few {amples 
in a note below *, : 


* Whitaker, vol. I. p. 126. Yet Livy, with that ing 
diftin&tnefs of geographical vifion, which begins here to 
perplex his hiftotical views; and which appears overfetting 
his hiftorical ideas hereafter, defcribes Hannibal, at this 
point, as turning to the left. .} 

P.127- Livy was not aware of his own contradictions, - 
i did not know that his remarks were confuted by his 

acts. 

P, z04. Livy hardly knows the juft meaning of his 
words, 

P. 300. Livy’s affertion, that the Veragri were inha- 
bitants of the Pennine Alps, is a ftrong evidence of what 
I have noted before, his untkilfulnefs in the general geo- 
graphy of the regions through which he had been hitherto 
conduéting Hannibal, 

P. 361, 
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My offence is, the “‘\being of opinion Ὁ 
swith thofe learned antiquaries, who 
, : «s have, 


P. 361. So very unfkilful is Livy in the very incidents 
of his own period! fo treacherous in his memory, or Τὸ 
imperfect in his notices, even of the moft recent and moft 
public eventse ᾿ 

ΠΡ, 362. So much does Strabo vie in contradi€torinefs 
and confufion with Livy. ews 

‘P. 374. Never, fure, was a writer more completely 
confuted than kivy thus is by his own facts ; he falls upon 
his own fword ; he dies by, his own hands. 

Vol, II. p.97. The truth is, Livy in the former paf- 
fage has confounded the Libui and Cenomanni together, 
&c, We fee alfo Livy bringing over the Salluvii of Mar~ 
feille where he had juft fixed the Cenomanni before ; fo 
corrects the miftake without knowing it; and adds a cons 
tradiction to the error without being con{cious of it. 

P. 231. With fo much confufion ia circumftances do 
both Polybius and Livy conclude their account of Hanni- 
bai’s march, Yet the reader will remember and obferve, 
that Polybius had not only taken his account from peo. 
ple living on yhe fpot at the tune, but had hisfelf gone ex- 
prefsly to examine the Local. 

Vol. I. pe 129. ‘This inftance of inaccuracy in Poly- 
bius forms a parallel to the other in Livy; and is indeed 
more culpable in Polybius, than the other is in Livy, be- 
caufe the former travelled into Gaul, and _/eems to have vi- 
fited Lys, for the fake of local information. ‘his fhews 
the advantage which we moderns have over the ancients by 
the help of maps. 

P. 168. All that march however of Hannibal, though 
it was purfued through @ couple of nations is totally omitted 
by Polybius. 

Q. Was the march of Hannibal, according to Polybius, 
conducted through that couple of nations ? 

P. 171. Mr. de St. Simon obferved that Polybius carried 
Hannibal over the Druentia, and (as he fhould alfo have ob- 
ferved) carried him by a road, mofily level, to the Alps. 
But Polybius had lept over this intermediate region, and 
therefore he and Folard refufed to pace over it. Q. Whe- 

ther 
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‘¢ have, with a great degree of probabi- 
ἐς lity, traced the march of Hannibal 
«< through this vale:” and merely be- 
caufe 1 fay, “6 It became matter of amufe- 
ἐς ment whilft pafling down from the 
“heights of Montlimart, to trace and 
“ἐς follow with my eye the ‘/uppofed courfe 
“ὁ of this march, as Hanpibal is fuppofed 
*¢ to have pafled the Rhone at Beaucare 
¢¢ and Roquemaure; to have marched in 
“6 two columns up to Ambrone ; and to 


ae 


ther Mr. Whitaker and thefe authors are not at crofs-pur- 
pofes, defcribing a very different rout, over avery different 
river from that which he fuppofes to be the Druentia? » 
Vol. Il. p.45. The Alps (obferves Polybius) on their 
tops, and On the parts adjoining to the pafles, are all per- 
fe&tly bare of trees, and naked of themfelves, becaufe the 
inow lies on them continually, both winter and fummer. 
‘This account, however, fays. Mr, Whitaker, is confufed, 
exaggerated, and falfe. Q. Did Polybius, by the words 
᾿Αλπίων ἄκραν mean the fame thing as Mr. Whitaker’s tops? 
‘The confufion lies with him who takes two different things 
to be the fame. It certainly is not true, and would be an 
exaggerated account, to fay that the tops of the Alps in ge- 
neral are continually covered with fnow ; but it is certainly 
true, and no exaggeration, to fay, the”Axex, the higheft 
extreme points, as Mont Blanc for inffance, is continually 
covered with fnow. 
To clofe this note, I will refer.to a general remark, made 
by Mr. Whitaker, on all the delineators of Hannibal’s 
march, ptior to 4zs undertaking to afcertain it: chap. — 
WI. ὃ 5. p.248. We are now. come to that point of 
vHannibal’s march which none of the delineators of his 
march have prefumed to touch. They have all agreed in 
one general confpiracy againft the facts, that now fuc- 
ceed immediately in his hiftory ; and have united to fup- 
prefs thein entirely, 


5 ἐς have 
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66 have thence pierced through the paffes 
¢¢ (thofe of the white rock) of the Celtic 
s¢ Alps’—[Although I ufe the /general 
appellation Celtic Alpes, diftinguifhing 
thefe parts from Maritime Alpes, yet Mr. 
Whitaker acknowledges that I was not 
ignorant that thefe parts, by a fpecial 
divifion, were called the Cottian Alps,] 
— τ“ fo confounded,” fays Mr. Whit- 
aker, ““ does Mr, Pownall appear in the 
ὅς geography of the very country he is 
“ς vifiting.”” Here this gentleman fup- 
pofes me to fuppofe, that Roquemaure, 
and not Tarafcon, is oppofite to Reau- 
caire; and to be ignorant that Roque- 
maure is many miles higher up the river; 
on the contrary, the account which I give 
that Hannibal paffed his army over at thefe 
two places is founded in fact ὃ. That 
when he was preparing to pafs his maine 


* Jamque omnibus fatis comparatis ad trajiciendum, 
terrebant ex adverfo hoftes, omnem ripam equites virique 
obrinentes; 4005 utayerteret, Hannonem, Bomilcaris filium 
yigilla prima noétis, cum parte copiarum, maxime Hilpa- 
nis, adverfo flumine, ire iter unius diet juber. Et ubi pri- 
mum poteft, quam occultiflimé, trajecto amni, circamdu- 
cere agmen, ut, cum opus facto fit, adoriatur a tergo hof- 
tem, ad id dati duces Gaili educunt inde millia quingue ec 
viginti firmé fupra parve infuize circumfufam amnem, &c. 
N.B. This account given by Livy is aloft literally tran{- 
jated from Polybius, 

3 , ? 
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body over at Beaucaire, he fent up on the 
Welt fide of the river a detachment com- 
manded by Hanno, with orders to pafs 
the river, at about a day’s march diftant; 
fo as to come upon the rear of the enemy, 
who oppofed themfelves to him on the 
oppofite bank of the river. That this de- 
tachment went on this rout twenty-five 
miles, and croffed the river, at a place fo 
precifely and fpecifically defcribed by 
Livy *, that it is impoffible to miftake 
it, and not to fix upon the fpot. Roque- 
maure is about twenty-five miles diftant 
from Beaucaire : and‘is, as to the “cal, 


juit as Polybius and Livy defcribe it. 


As foon as Hannibal knew, from ἃ fig- 
nal made by Hanno, that this detach- 
ment had paffed, he began to tranfport | 
his main body over. The enemy oppofed 
him ; but Hanno, with his detachment, 
came down upon their rear. hey took 
the alarm, and quitted the conteft.. Han- 
nibal then pafled the remainder over with- 
out any oppolition. 


* To υἱ the words of Mr. Whitaker, “6 faithful to 
“ reality even in the minuteft touches of his pencil.” Livy, 
as may be feen above, is not always fo fortunate as to have 
the good opinion of this gentleman. 


Mr. 
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Με. Whitaker hisfelf takes notice (vol. 
I. 190) of this detachment pafiing the river, 
at fome place above the main body, &c. 
And yet hasthis gentleman focon founded * 
himfelf, by preconceived notions, not only 
in the geography of the country, but alfo 
in the movement of an army whofe courfe 
of march he is defcribing, that the refe- 
rence which I make to zwa trajeéts appears 
to him all confufion of fac and ignorance 
of geography. On the contrary, my fix- 
ing upon Roquemaure for the traject at 
which Hanno’s detachment paffled the 
river, whilft Hannibal was preparing to 
pafs at Beaucaire, is, I would hope, 
founded in fome geographical knowledge 
of the country I was vifiting. 


As I am not writing the hiftory of this 
march, but only amufing myfelf with 
tracing by my eye the f/uppojed courfe of 
it, according to the opinion of others. Ie 
is not now, any more than it was then 
neceflary to go into a detail of it. 1 will 
however {tate one reafon, added to thofe 
whereon many learned. antiquaries had 
founded their opinion of the army march- 


* A favorite expreffion with Mr. Whitaker. 
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ing to Ambrone, which induced me té 
adopt this their opinion. 


Polybius exprefsly fays, that as foon as 
Hannibal had pafled the Rhone, he formed 
his line of march; placing his cavalry and 
elephants in the rear, next the river, * wape 
τὸν wotamov, thence took his rout + in a, 
courfe from the fea one while going eatt- 
ward, one while towards the midland 
country of Europe; now the combined 
line of this courfe would be E. N.E. and 
lead to Ambrone. 


This courfe in that dire€tion of it which 
went Eaf could not ** keep clofe to the 
«© Rhone,” as Mr. Whitaker defcribes it 5 
the courfe up the Rhone is dire& North. 
Polybius could not be, nor can he, by 
any ingenuity, be fuppofed to be ignorant, 
that the courfe up the river was North ; 
nor would he, if he fuppofed Hannibal to 
keep clofe to the Rhone, defcribe the 
—courfe of his march in any part of it εἰσ 
THY ἔξω. 


* σταρὼ with an accufative cafe in this conftruction im- 
ports juxtd, waex τάφρον devxiny. Homer. 

+ ᾿Απὸ τῆς ϑαλάσσης, ὡς ἐπὶ τῆν Ew, ὡς εἰς μεσογαῖαν τῆς 
Εὐρώπης. Polyb, 


As 
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AsI mention the army marching in 
two columns, it may alfo be expected, 
that I explain whence I took that opinion. 
I did fuppofe, that the detachment com- 
manded by Hanno did continue to act as 
a detached corps ; and, for a fimilar rea- 
fon as that why it paffed at a different 
traject, it would march on the left flank 
of the main body, to cover it from any 
defultory irruptions upon its line of march 
from the enemy. The ufe of that difpo- 
fition would ceafe when the army arrived 
at Ambrone, where other difpofitions muft 
be made. Now, furely, 1 would hope, 
that without any imputation of confufed- 
nefs, I may fuppofe, that when it en- 
tered the defiles of the Alps, it might have 
marched in one coltimn over one and the 
‘fame ridge, whichfoever that might be. 
The reader will obferve, that I did not 
venture to fuppofe, much lefs prefume fo 
afcertain, which that was. 


Well, but as my eye went to Ambrone, 
Mr. Whitaker will make my opinion go 
over the Mont Genevre; and, as I men- 
tioned the White Rock, he will make 
me go alfo over the Little St. Bernard, 

over 
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over two very different and diftant pafles, 
in one and the fame rout. 


T might have followed up my ideas one 
ftage farther, to Mont Dauphin; and yet, 
when there, it was not neceffary I fhould 
goto Mount Genevre. I might have fup- 
pofed another rout; as at Mount Dau- 
phin the road divides, going in one direc- 
tion over Mount Genevre, in another up 
the vale of Quieras, and thence down the 
vale of Lucerna to the Po. As to the 
white rock, I mention that in a paren 
thefis, as a diftinétive mark to be ob- 
ferved, wherefoever Hannibal’s courfe 
fhould be fuppofed to pafs. Idid not, 
nor could I be fuppofed to mean or to 
refer * to the white rock faid to be dif- 
covered by General Melville, in his rout 
over the Little St. Bernard; 1 had not at 
that time,. nor have I fince, feen his Me~ 
moire on that’ fubje@.. Mr. Whitaker 
might as well fuppofe me to mean and to 
refer to bis white rock, which he finds in 
his courfe over the Grand St. Bernard: 


ἜΤ have within thefe few days been fhewn a map, 


wheison General Melville has, by a red line, traced 
his idea of Hannibal’s couife. Bath, June 9; 1794. 
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for indeed, as he fays*, ‘* a white-rock 
ἐς would not’ be cifficult to be found 
‘* upon + any of the lines drawn for Han- 
«¢ nibal’s movements.” 


If, therefore, it had been my purpofe, 
or I had thought it worth my while, to 
follow with my opinion the trace of Han- 
nibal’s march beyond Ambronet, “1 
““ would not, in the eafy acquieicence of 
*¢ qa lazy antiquarianifm, have contented 
« myfelf with the mere cafuality of a 
“4 white rock occurring. I would have 
“ examined the particular pofition of the 
«ὁ rock, and marked how accommodable 
“411 were to the tenor of the hiftory.” 


I fhall not now, as I did not, when I 
curforily mentioned the fuppofed march of 
Hannibal from Beaucaire to Ambrone, 
enter into any difquifition of the general 
fubje&. My only aim in thefe remarks 
is to exculpate my notices from the charge 
of inaccuracy and ignorance imputed to 


* Whitaker, vol. I. Ὁ. 269. 

+ Why then will Mr. Whitaker make it zeceffary, that 
my opinion fhould lead over Little St. Bernard tor the fake 
of a white rock which is faid to lie in that rout, when a 
white rock, he fays, may be found in any ? 

3 Whitaker, vol. I, p. 270. 
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them by the Rev. Mr. Whitaker in two 
or three parts.” 


T was not ignorant that there were three 
opinions as to the courfe of Hannibal’s 
march. Paffing down from the heights 
of Montlimart, the fight of the great 
plain below, which I defcribe*, as the 
Delta of Gaul, brought to my mind the 
the + opinion which 1 had adopted, as 
the probable one; and 1 amufed myfelf 
with tracing by my eye this /uppofed 
courfe of Hannibal’s march. - 1 am very 
little folicitous whether this be thought 
to be the right one. If Mr. Whitaker 
fhall think it is not, I fhall leave the 
point, which of the other two be’ the 
right one, to be fettled by General Mel- 
ville and Mr. Whitaker, by the one who, 
as a fcholar, and an officer, mafter of 
his profeffion, examined the /oca/ with 
his own eyes: and compared it with the 
hiflory on the fpot; and by the other, 


* Iam not ignorant, that the ifland defcribed by Poly- 
bius and Livy, has been called the Delta; yet, without 
controverting that opinion, as the tract of Jand which 1 
deferibe af the Delta is more fimilar in circumftances and 
form'to the Delta of Epyprt, transferred that name to it, 
and call it the Delta of Gaul. 

+ This opinion has alfo been adopted in the great map 
of the italian dominions of the King of Sardinia, made 
vader the authority of Government, 


who, 
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who, as an ingenious critic, and learned 
author, ‘* afcertains it by the glaffes of 
ἐς biffory” in his clofet. I fhall leave it to 
thefe gentlemen to fettle whether Hanni- 
bal in his march went up the vale of the 
Ifar by Grenoble, and thence over the 
Little St. Bernard; or whether he marched 
all the way up the vale of the Rhone to 
Lyons, and thence over the Grand St. 
Bernard. There are fome probabilities, 
and many difficulties to be met with in 
both thefe opinions. 


If I were difpofed to give up the opinion 
I had adopted, and were farther inclined 
to interpofe any opinion as to thefe two 
other routs, I could go with fuch my opi- 
nion in company with thefe gentlemen as 
far as the ifland*, that infulated tract of 
country furrounded by the Rhone and the 
Ifar, which was the principal habitation 
of the Allobroges, named 206 ifland from 
its being fo bounded. 


* Quartis caftris, ad ζημία pervevit. Ubi Arar 
Rhodonufque amnes diverfis ex Alpibus decurrentes, agri 
aliquantum amplexi, conflaunt in unum. Mediis campis 
Intule nomen inditum incolant prope Allobroges,—Noie 
Crevieri—non prope ut Livius, {ed in ipfa infula incollere 
Allobroges dicit Polybius. 


(ay ae Poly- 


ees at 


Polybius feems to fay (Lib. 9, ὃ 47.) 
that Hannibal pafied the Alps by the 
fources of the Rhone: but if the printed 
editions do actually contain Polybius’s 
precife opinion; yet the rout by which 
he went is not afcertained. Both Poly- 
bius nd Livy fay, indeed, (according to 
the printed editions,) that he went up to 
point, or fork, where the Rhone and 
Arar unite; and defcribe the tra€& be- 
tween thefe two rivers as an ifland. But 
the river, here called the Arar, is de~ 
icribed as coming from the Alps as well 
as the Rhone. Now the Arar rifing in 
Franche Comte, running through Bur- 
gundy, and joining the Rhone at Lyons, 
never comes within ninety miles of the 
Alps; whereas the Ifar rifes in, and 
comes from, the Alps. Nor do the Arar 
and Rhone furround any tract of country 
in a manner fo as it may be called aw 
ifland; whereas the Rhone and Mar ac- 
tually do, the tra&t between their courfes 
being almoft*, within a fmall fpace of 
being entirely, furrounded by them. Nor, 
laftly, did the Allobroges dwell between 
the Rhone and the, Arar, but between 
the Rhone and the Jar. 


* At. Les Echelles. 
I could 
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I could not, therefore, accompany with 
_ my opinion Mr, Whitaker higher up the 
Rhone, nor go with him to Lyons. My 
opinion would lead me with General 
Melville acrofs this ifland about twenty 
pofts E N E, in the direction of the Ifar. 
I think Mr. Whitaker might accompany 
us fo far; and yet not give up his pats 
by the fources of the Rhone over the 
Grand St. Bernard. For if he would, 
inftead of reprobating Livy * for turning 
to the left, he might turn thence, and go 
with him to the left to Chamberry: 
whilft General Melville goes off upon the 
right to Grenoble, and keeps up the vale 
of the Ifar. Mr. Whitaker might thence, 
having pafled through the country of his 
friends the Allobroges, the Tricaftines, 
é&c. come again upon the Rhone, by a 
better and fhorter way. This gentleman, 
‘ however, abiding by the printed letter, 
rather than looking to the geography, the 
topography, and inhabitancy of the coun- 
try, takes the point of land between the 
Rbone and the Arar to be this ifland. 
Upon a more critical re-examination of 


* Sedatis certaminibus Allobragum, quum jam Alpes 
peteret, non recta regione iter initituit fed ad lavam in 
Fricaftinos flexit, Inde, &c. Livius, lib, 21, § 31. 
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this point, 1 am convinced that this gen- 
tleman is miftaken, and concludes not 
only without, but again({t, evidence. 


I have faid thus much upon a fuppofi- 
tion that I was difpofed to give up the 
opinion which I had adopted, and with 
which I amufed myfelf; but as I am 
not, as yet, fo difpofed, I will, if Mr. 
Whitaker will be fo kind as not to infift 
upon my adopting any opinion farther 
than I did adopt it, and will permit me 
to ftop at Ambrone, I will remain fta- 
tionary there ; refting on conjecture, until 
he and General Melville fhall have fet- 
tled which of the two routs is the right 
one, afcertained as a matter of fact. 


NUMBER III. 


Mr. Whitaker, in a third note, (vol. I. 
p- 136.) makes a criticif{m on my calling 
the Allobroges Al/aboroughs, or Allb’roughs. 
He fays the word is neceffarily Celtic ; 
and ftates me as a writer who knows not 
Britifh. I will not enter into any difcuf- 
fion about the Celtic language, nor into 


any 
2 


ee 
any queftion how far the Cymric or Bri- 
tith was {pecifically Celtic. It is poffible 
I may have (no offence I hope) as juft a 
notion of this as himfelf, even though I 
knew nothing of Britith. 


I will, however, venture to fuggeft to 
his greater learning and more enlarged 
information a query, whether Brog, or 
Brox, as it is enounced by the Romans, 
may not be a traductive term from Bourg, 
a word of the Teutifch, or old Deutfch 
language, remaining even at this day 
common in Germany. This word, al- 
though in the courfe of time it was ap- 
plied to exprefs a town or city, was ufed 
originally as a name to expre{s the Pagus 
or Civitas (not Urbs) at large. There are 
feveral towns called fimply Bourg, and 
more with the termination bourg affixed 
to fome fpecifick name, as Straas-bourg, 
Magde-bourg, Lunen-bourg, Branden- 
bourg, &c. 


Although Mr. Whitaker, rather con- 
temptuoufly, fuppofes me to be ignorant 
of every other language, and for that rea- 
fon to make the word an Englifh one 
{cil. borough or b’rough; yet, I will 
venture to fay, that Englifh word is only 

P 4 traduc- 
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traductive from the old Deutfch word 
brog, or b’rog. 


That Englith terms have been thus 
traductive even from the Greek language, 
I prefent him with one inftance. The 
term, generally ufed as a termination 
affixed, Bury, or Bery, 1s derived from 
the term Bp; alfo ufed in the fame 
manner in feveral inftances, fignifying 
Πολις- 


But, perhaps, this learned critic may 
think δὲ Celtic word Brog, means 
breeches; and that thefe Allobroges were 
called from a peculiarity in their cloath- 
ing Allbreeches, Galli braccati; as the 
name of a Dutch family, which I knew, 
was Zenbrog’, from Ten-breeches. If he 
does, I will not controvert the point with 
him. 


But I have unfortunately faid that the 
Allobroges, or Allb’roughs, were a re- 
publick; and, in confequence of this, 
have incurred from the Rev. Mr. Whit- 
aker this inguilitorial cenfure, as follows; 
«* This frenzy of freedom, this ignor 
ἐς rance of language, have fure rifen to 
** their dighe/t noon together, when a 

4 ** name, 
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« name, importing only the nation to 
‘© be Gaul, is made to prove them a 
‘© Republick, and a Republick of bo- 
‘** roughs.” 


My Notices were written and pubs 
lifhed many years before the word Repud- 
lick, in confequence of the abufe and per- 
verfion of it, was made a party term, de- 
noting a f{pirit of faétion in thofe who 
ufed it. But 1 plead not to an inquifi- 
tion refpecting my political principles; 
Y will appeal from it to the cool delibe- 
rate judgement and integrity of Mr. 
Whitaker: and, affured of not rifquing 
any ungentlemanlike imputation from 
this gentleman, I will venture to repeat 
that the government of the Allobroges 
was aRepublick, aFoederation of B’roughs ; 
each borough adminiftered by their Prins 
cipes, and the whole in its civil govern- 
ment by the Principes and Senate Senatus 
Principumque Sententié *. ‘The power of 
the principes was merely authoritative, 
not coercive, authoritate fuadendi magis, 
quam jubendi potefate +.. The military 
command of this Republick was an im- 


* Livius, lib, 21, § 31, 


+ Tacitus de Mor. Germ. § 11, 
perium 
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pertum, executed by an Imperator, who 
was elective, chofen by the Principes and 
Senate. 


If Mr. Whitaker confults Czfar’s Com- 
mentaries (Lib. 7, § 64,), if he confults 
Cicero (Orat. 3 in Catilinam,), or Salluft, 
for an account of the Ambaffadors of the 
Allobroges, he will find they were dele- 
gates, not of any King, or other perfon 
having monarchical power, but of the 
people Allobrogum : and he will find, far- 
ther, that when any negotiation was to 
be carried on with thefe people, it was 
not entered into with a King, but with 
the Principes *, as preparatory to a fet- 
tlement with a nation at large. 


If Mr. Whitaker wifhes to be more 
particularly informed of the fpecies of 
republican government which 1 refer to, 
I will refer him to Tacitus de Meribus 


* Nihilo minus clandeftinis nunciis, legationibufque 
Allobroges follicitat; quorum nientes nondum a fuperiore 
bello refidiffe fperabat. Horum Principibus pecunias, Ci- 
vitati. autem imperium totius provincia pollicetur. De 
Bell. Gall. 1.7. ὃ 64. 


Catiline employed Umbro to treat with the Allobroges, 
P. Umbreno cuidam negotium dat—quod in Gallia nego- 
tiatus erat, plerifque Principibus Civitatum notus erat 
atque eos noverat. Salluft Bell. Catil. 


Ger- 
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Germanorum, where he will find de- 
{cribed a government of the fame fort. 


NUMBER IV. 


Mr. Whitaker roundly and pofitively 
aflerts, that the four columns, mentioned 
by mein my Notrces, which fupport the 
dome of a church at Lyons, “ὁ are beau- 
‘¢ tiful columns of Egyptian granite.’ 
I had faid ““ that they are of granite, not 
«¢ Egyptian, but of a {pecies which are 
‘¢ found in the mountains of Dauphine.” 
When I faid this, I faid it from the in- 
formation and on the authority of Acade- 
micians, great naturalifts, living on the 
fpot. And when I fay, ‘that it is ap- 
‘© parent that they have been made out 
ἐς of two fawn afunder, and that they 
«¢ are now four misfhapen difproportion- 
‘¢ ed fupports called columns,” I ven- 
ture to fay this from my own view, and 
my own knowledge of what. the form 
and proportion of a column ought to be. 
I will not here retort on this gentleman 


by a fimilar mode of diret contradiction, 
fuch 
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fuch as he ufes, I will only beg that 
Mr. Whitaker would either himfelf ex- 
amine this fact on the fpot, or get fome 
naturalift to examine the matter of them, 
and fome archite&t to examine the form, 
before he decides fo peremptorily. If he 
does, I will venture to fay, he will coin~ 
cide with, not contradia&t, my aflertion 
and opinion, | 


CLOSE. 


Soe 
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I will here, with my refpe&ts to Mr. 
Whitaker’s literary abilities, clofe thefe 
papers. I will beg that Mr. Whitaker 
will not confider me, as entering into 
controverfy with him about thefe learned 
trifles. 1 have neither leifure nor incli- 
nation to employ my time in fuch matters, 
at a period of my life, when things of 
higher import and more ferious concern 
ought to engage my attention. If what 
I have written here does not fatisfy him; 
let him reft fatisfied in himfelf, that I am 
wrong, and he is right. He may enjoy 
the idea of a literary victory over me; I 
fhall not conteft it; he may ere& his tro- 
phies on the field of battle; and, if he 
can obtain from the Repudlick of Letters, 
and will accept from a Republick the 
honour of a triumph, he may ereét a tri- 
umphal arch on any favourite fpot of 
Hannibal’s courfe a/certained; or in the 
kingdom of the Allobroges. 
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NEW BOOKS LATELY PUBLISHED BY 
| JOHN NICHOLS. 


I. Twelve Prints of Monafteries, Caftles, an- 
tient Churches, and Monuments, in the Coun- 
ty of Suffolk, drawn by Jofhua Kirby, Pain- 
ter, in Ipfwich, and publifhed by him in 
1748. Price 16s. 

*.* Very few Copies remain ; and the Plates, it is 
believed, are deftroyed. 

IJ. Four new Numbers of Mifcellaneous 
Antiquities (in continuation of the Bibliotheca 
Topographica Britannica); namely, 

τ. Manaueffedum Romanorum ; being the Hif- 

tory and Antiquities of the Parifh of Man- 
ceter [including the Hamlets of Hartfhill, Old- 
bury, and Atherftone], and alfo of the adja- 
cent Parifh of Anfley, in the County of War- 
wick. By the late Mr. Benjamin Bartlett, F.S.A~ 
enlarged and corrected under the Infpection of 
feveral Gentlemen refident upon the Spot. Price 
ros. 6d. 
9. A Sketch of the Hiftory and Antiqut- 
ties of Hawkherft; upon the Plan fuggefted 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, for procuring 
Parochial MHiftories throughout England. 
Price 2s. 

4. The Hiftory of the Manor and Manor- 
Houfe of South Winfield, in Derbythire. 
By Thomas Blore, of the Society of the 
Middle. Temple, and F.S. A. Price tos. 6d. 

4. The Hiftory and Antiquities of Shen- — 
fton, in the County of Stafford; together 
with the Pedigrees of all the Families, both 

antient 
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amtient and modern, of that Parifh. By the 
late Rev. H. Sanders, of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, many Years Curate of that Parifh. With 
a View of the Church ; and fome Account of 
the Author. Price 12s. 

111. Annales Elie de Trickingham, Mos 
nachi Ordinis Benediatini. Ex Bibliotheca 
Lamethana. Epiftola ad Johannem Nicholfium, 
celeberrimum Typographum,  preemittitur. 
In qua de Auctore et ejus Opere fulé agitur ; 
et neceflarie infuper Adnotatiuncule adjun- 
guntur. Subnectitur Compendium Comperto- 
rium, per Tho. Legh et Ric. Layton, Vifita- 
tores Regios ; ex Bibliotheca Ducis Devoniz. 
Una cum Anteloquio de Natura Operis, et 
Vitas Vifitatorum compleétente. Notule hine 
inde infperfe furt. Utrumque Opufculum ex 
MSS. nunc primum ediditSamuel Pegge, A.M. 
4to, Price ss. 

IV. The Life of Robert Groffetefte, the. 
celebrated Bifhop of Lincola, by Samuel 
Pegge, LL.D. Prebendary of Lowth in that 
Church ; with an Account of the Bifhop’s 
Works, and an Appendix. 4to. Price 13s. 
in Boards. 

V. A Tour through the Ifle of Thanet; 
and fome other Parts of Eaft Kent ; including 
a particular Defcription of the Churches in 
that extenfive Diftridt,; and Copies of the 
Monumental Infcriptions, &c. 4to. Price 16s~ 

VI. The Monuments and: Painted” Glafs 
Οὗ upwards of One Hundred Churches, 
“chiefly in the Eaftern Part of Kent; moft 

of 
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‘of which were examined by the Editor in 
Perfon, and the reft communicated by the 
Refident Clergy. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Three Churches in other Counties. 
To which are added a {mall Colleétion of de-_ 
tached Epitaphs, with a few Notes on the 
‘whole. By Philip Parfons, M.A. Minifter 
of Wye in Kent. 4to. Price 18s. 
Vil. The Will of King Henry the Eighth, 
from an authentic Copy in the Hands of an 
Attorney, with an Introdu@ory Preface, con- 
taining fome Obfervations on the Conduét of 
that Monarch, with a View to induce the 
Reader’s Reflexions on, and forming a Com- 
parifon of, the Difference between that King’s 
Charatter and Aétions, and thofe of our pre- 
fent gracious Sovereign. 4to, Price as. 6d. 
~ VII. = Notitia Monaftica ; or, an Account 
of all the Abbeys, Priories, and Houfes 
of Friers, formerly in England and Wales. 
And alfo of all the Colleges and Hofpitals 
founded before A.D. 1540. By the Right 
Reverend Dr. Thomas Tanner, Lord Bifhop of 
St. Afaph. Publifhed, A. Ὁ. 1744, by John 
Tanner, M. A. Vicar οὐ Loweftoft in Suffolk, 
and Precentor of the Cathedral Church of St. 
Afaph. And now re-printed, with many Ad- 
ditions, by James Nafmith, M. A, Ref&or of 
Snalewell, Cambridgefhire, and Chaplain to 
the Earl of Buckinghamfhire. Folio. Price 
Two Guineas in Boards, 
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